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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT ) TO H.M. THE KING 


LA. B. DANIELL & SONS 
Old Oak Rooms Oak Panelling 
SPECIALISTS IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


FINE EXAMPLES OF QUEEN ANNE WALNUT CHAIRS 


Write for Booklet: “ Masterpieces of the English Cabinetmakers” 


42, 44, 46, Wigmore St., W. 
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No. 781 MX 


Carved Statuary Marble Mantelpiece of the Georgian Period, with Columns Inlaid Sienna, Corinthian Capitals, and 
bases on Sienna background. The centre panel and side blockings are finely sculptured in Statuary Marble, 
surmounted with carved break front shelf. Total height, 5 ft. 9 in.;' Length of shelf, 7 ft. 2 in. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF GENUINE OLD ENGLISH WOOD AND MARBLE MANTELPIECES ON SALE. 
LITCHFIELD & Co Decorative and Antique Galleries, 
°? 3, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W. 
{ THOS. G. LITCHFIELD. And 200, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. Representative—Mr. Arthur Todhunter. 


4 
LWALTER L. BROTHERS. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: LITCHBRO, LONDON.”’ TELEPHONE: NO. 456 MAYFAIR. 
NE 
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Marsh, Jones & Cribb, Ltd., Leeds 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


VRHOLDERS 


Do 


DEALERS IN 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Bl ja 


SEBCVALISIS IN 


INTERIOR | | 
DECORATION A pair of Mahogany Banner Screens with Needlework 
ecoration. 
A fine Sheraton Inlaid Mahogany Worktable. 
‘Messrs. Shepherd’s collections are always interesting 
to the Student of English Painting.”’—The Athenzum. Tele egr ee ne dress: Telephone: 288-72 
“‘Kleinbergé, Pari 


SHEPHERDS || F, Kuninneeeee 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 


eres 9 rue de l’Echelle. 


Early British Masters | | sw von sven 


12, West 40th Street 


REYNOLDS CONSTABLE (Near Fifth Avenue). 
GAINSBOROUGH ~~ WILSON a 

CROME MORLAND First- c] ASS 
COTMAN | BRIGHT 

VINCENT - WALKER e e 

STARK _ HIGHMORE Old Paintings 
BEECHEY ROMNEY, &c, 


SHEPHERD SeGALLER Vall tiegs a 


Dutch and Flemish Schools :: : : 


21, King Street, St James’ S High-class Primitives of all Schools 
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FURNISHING AND DECORA TION 


APIEE CO 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING Ltd 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


PARIS CATALOGUES FREE BUENOS AIRES 


II]. 


TeLecraPpHic Aopress: “NOVEDAD,” LONDON, 
TELEPHONE: No. 1546, HOLBORN. 
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EpITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 


95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 
tA A fae Rae A cl ad ME Mach LE SP te tee Die hs tebe 


of Works of Art and Curios 

of every kind in the possession 

of private individuals, now for 
sale or wanted. 


Collectors and Dealers should carefully read these Advertisements. 


The Register Columns will be found of great assistance 
in bringing Readers of The Connoisseur Magazine into 
direct communication with private individuals desirous of 
buying or selling Works of Art, Antiques, Curios, etc. 

When other means have proved ineffectual, an adver- 
tisement in the CONNOISSEUR Register has, in innumerable 
cases, effectedasale. Buyers will find that careful perusal 
of these columns will amply repay the trouble expended, 
as the advertisements are those of bona-fide private 
collectors. 

The charge is 2d. per word, which must be prepaid 


and sent in by the 14th of every month; special terms 
for illustrated announcements from the Advertisement 
Manager, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C., 
to whom all advertisements should be addressed. 

All replies must be inserted in a blank envelope with 
the Register Number on the right hand top corner, with 
a loose penny stamp for each reply, and placed in an 
envelope to be addressed to the Connoisseur Magazine 
Register, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 

No responsibility is taken by the proprietors of The 
Connoisseur Magazine with regard to any sales effected, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns. 


A Gentleman desires to purchase a few pieces of 
genuine Old English Furniture in original con- 
dition; also some Old English Engravings. Only 
the very finest specimens will be considered. [No. R4,726 

Wanted.—A private collector wants marked Spode, Swansea, 
Rockingham pieces, services. [No. R4,727 

For Sale.—Vols. I., If., Ill. ‘‘ Connoisseur Maga- 

zime.’’ Full calf. Splendid condition. Best cash offer. 
[No. R4,728 

For Sale. — Three Japanese Inros with Netsukes 
attached. [No. R4,729 

Le Blond Prints.—Twelve for 13s. (No. R4,730 

Japanese Colour Prints. — Unique collection for sale. 
Sargains. [No. R4,731 

Wanted. — Coloured Print, after D. Gardner, 
‘* Fidelity,’’ girl lying under tree with dog. 

[No. R4,732 

For Sale.—Fine Oil Painting, ‘‘ Sussex Bull,’”’ by 
James Ward, R.A. Viewed by appointment. 

[No. R4,733 

For Sale.—Very fine inlaid Marqueterie Bureau 
China Cupboard. §8 ft. 6in. by 4 ft. 5in. Outside 
drawers; 8 secret drawers, 9 inside ditto. Believed 
unique. Viewed by appointment. [No. R4,734 

For Sale.—Pair antique Chinese Mirror Pictures, 
lacquer frames, fine condition; also unique Sheffield 
Percolator Coffee Pot; also Early English Oak 
Chest. [No. R4,735 

‘* Paul Veronese.’’—Genuine original Oil Painting (42 in. 
by 36 in.) with pedigree. Also about four hundred 
paintings of.all Schools for disposal cheap. Owner, 
private collector, leaving. [No. R4,736 

For Sale.—Remarkably Beautiful Silk Persian 
Carpet, ruby ground, cream figured centre and borders. 
150 guineas. [No. R4,737 

Two Remarkable Portraits.—Worked in hair. 

[No. R4,738 

Pair of Old Staffordshire ‘‘ Prince of Wales’’ Plumes. 
—Turquoise, gold and white. Rare. (No. R4,739 

Antique Filagree Purse.—Jointed. [No. R4,740 


Interesting Glazed Ware Jug.—“ Wellington.” 
[No. R4,741 
Paul Sandby’s ‘‘ Carnival at Rome,’’ 1780.—Complete 
set of four aquatints, framed, and in fine condition. 
Exhibited. £10. [No. R4,742 
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Fruit and Flower Piece by Jan David de Heem.— 
Fully signed; brilliant specimen. Twice exhibited. 
£80. [No. K4,743 

Old Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard.—Satinwood inlay ; 
6 ft. Fine piece; good condition. £30. [No. hk4,744 

Grandfather Clock.—Old Sheraton mahogany, with beauti- 
fulinlay. Exceptional piece. £20. [No. R4,745 

Sixteenth-Century Walnut Italian Cabinet, profusely 
inlaid with grotesques. £20. (No. R4,746 


Continued on Page X. 


Old Oak Panelling Wanted.—All particulars and 
quantity, &c., to BENJAMIN’S GALLERIES, 
60, Conduit Street, London, W. 


COLLECTORS should inspect the varied Stock of Old 
China, etc., offered at REASONABLE PRICES by 
Mr. HARRISON, at 30, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


English and Continental. Some choice 
A and curious specimens for sale. 
HARRISON, 30, King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 


Swansea and Nantgarw China wanted, also Cambrian 
Ware and Dillwyn’s Etruscan Ware, marked pieces. 
ALEx. DuNcaAN, Glenholme, Penarth. 


FINE OLD OAK HOUSE BEAMS 
— AND RAFTERS FOR SALE — 


Over 100 tons. Will sell any quantity. Also two very 
fine OLD OAK STAIRCASES, beautifully carved. 
Appointment by letter to view to 


Mr. W. LONG, 11, High Street, Chingford, Essex. 
WANTED.—Red, Green, or Yellow 


Lacquer Furniture. Also good specimens of 
William & Mary and Queen Anne ditto. 


Photographs and full description. 


Box 1068, *‘ The Connoisseur ’’ Office, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


Special this Month.—Mahcgany Chippendale Rent Desk on four square 
carved legs, with two-door glazed Bookcase, 2 ft. 8 in. wide (13 panes), 
over, in original condition; Antique Chiming Bracket Clock in Ebony 
Case, by David Murray, Edinburgh; old marked Crown Derby Tea and 
Coffee Set, 42 pieces, exquisite decoration. 


D. F. HATELY, 389, Gt. Western Rd., and 28, Park Rd.. GLASGOW 
TVe 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
A very fine Portrait Medal in Silver, by the noted artist Simon Passe. 


English, Scottish and Irish Coins and Tokens. Historical Medals. Coins of the Anglo-Saxon Kings. 
Ancient Greek and Roman Coins. Coins of the Ancient Britons. American and Colonial Coins. 
Oriental Coins. Numismatic Books. War Medals and Decorations. 


SPINK & SON Ltd., 17 2 18, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


MeEDALLISTS TO His MAJESTY THE KING. 


H. & 1. WOOLLAN | WYLIE & LOCHHEAD, Ltd., 


Artistic House Furnishers, 
Decorators and Designers, 


By Special Appointment : 
MG APC a Dealers in Antiques. 


Antique 
Furniture, 
China, 

Old Lace, 
Needlework, 
Glass, &c. 


LACE MENDING 
AND CLEANING 
A SPECIALITY. 


One of a pair of very fine Queen Anne Chairs. 


eam rooras = rest ¥ icon A fine old Flemish Cabinet in.Oak and Ebony, with Ivory Inlay. 


28, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. | 45, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
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Lambert, Goldsmiths, 


Silversmiths, and Jewellers 
To His Majesty the King, 


10, 11 & 12, COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 


A unique collection of Diamond Work, 
Enamels, and Works of Art. 
Every description of Decorative, Table, 
and “Ecclesiastical Gilt and Silver Plate 


ELIZABETHAN SALT CELLAR, 1599. 


b 


ANTIQUE AND Mopean, BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. ESTABLISHED 1772. 
Collections or Single Speci ti Vi 
and Od Sheftietd Plate. g sei ee iques Valued or Purchased 
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Hampton’s Fine Examples 


of Stuart Furniture 


SS onan 


ANSAANS ASS 


A. An original Charles II. 
Walnut Day Bed. 


B. One of a pair of fine 
Charles II. Walnut 


Chairs. 


cs) Charles WI. Walnut 
Arm Chair in original 


condition. 


Now on view in Hamptons’ 
Antique Galleries, together 
with many other interesting 
Specimens of 16th, 17th and 


18th Century Furniture, etc. 


HametTon & SONS 


OnLy SHOWROOMS : 
AMPTONS pate vac 


NPB ONNRONGT NG LONDON, 8.W. 


VIL? 


with any other 
Furnishing House. 
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PLATES 
MONA LISA. By Lronarpo DA VINCI - - - - - - - Lrontispiece 
BLIZABETH WOODVILLE =~, = : . ~ Se Sarees 
PANCAKE DAY. By Joser ISRAELS - - - - - aes 
BARBARA YELVERTON - - - - - - - » 97 
HERBERT OF RAGLAN - - - - : Pry a 
SIR WM. BUTTS, M.D. ay ce 2s) Roe Sa eee 
“ AGROUND” - - - - - - : Ss - - - - (loose) 
Interesting Collection of ... 


Visible at night and fitted with 25 aa 


alarum, in Gunmetal case .. Post Paid 


Sent on approval on receipt 
: of cheque or reference :: 


BROOK & SON 


Goldsmiths to the King 


87 George St., EDINBURGH 
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OLD CHINA, ANTIQUE SILVER PLATE, JEWELS, 
MINIATURES, ENAMELS, WORKS OF ART, OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE, &c. 


(Guaranteed Genuine.) 


Also give Utmost Value for above, either in Cash or Exchange. 


Set of Three Old Chelsea Vases. 


J. ELLETT LAKE @ SON, 


Experts in Precious Stones, 
Art Goldsmiths G Silversmiths, 
Licensed Valuers for Probate, &c. 


43, High Street, EXETER. 


Vill. 


Established 1833, 
Telephone 320, 
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Sold by all tronmongers 

and Hardware Merchants, 

Write to-day for No, 21 Loingden 
ree, 


Mie 
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In English Walnut, 3 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. 
Price £5.5.0 
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CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, ; : 
and at Pheeni This Bedstead is thoroughly well 


made in dark English walnut, and 
is characteristic of the Charles II. 
period. It bears the HEAL mark 
of distinction and excellence, and 
is produced at a moderate price 
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We believe our Booklet, “Wood Bedsteads,” 


will interest you. @ It is sent post free. 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT R*, 
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A. FRASER & Co., INVERNESS 


A fine old Sheraton Sideboard in original condition, a Ming Jar and Cover, a Charles II. Silver 
Tankard 1684, a William and Mary Tankard 1689, a pair of William III. Candlesticks 1698, 
a Queen Anne Dredger 1707, and a pair of Sheffield Plate Candelabra. FOR SALE at 
A. FRASER & Co.'s Antique Galleries, INVERNESS. 


Jacobite Relics 


Antique 
Furniture 


Old China 
. Old Silver 


ay nee Gor 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
INVERNESS 


‘* The visitor to Inverness at this season 
will not regret an hour spent in the 
big warehouse in Union Street, where 
several of the departments, with their 
stock of quaint and beautiful articles 
of all periods, from four hundred years 
ago to the present day, have the 
aspect of a museum.’’—Scofs Pictorial, 
15th July, 1899. 


One of the Largest and Cheapest Emporiums for ANTIQUES and GH iad (Qs in the Country 


Makers of Original Highland Spinning Wheels, Wool Winders, éc. 


The Trade Supplied 


The Connoisseur REGISTE 


Antique Oak Buffet, 416 tos.; Antique Dresser, 
412 tos.; Antique Settle, £5 tos. [No. R4,747 
Exceedingly Fine Old Chippendale Bureau Book-= 


case, £32. [No. R4,748 
Set of four old Chippendale Chairs, £18 tos. 
[No. R4,749 


Genuine old Chippendale Settee, £13 ; Chippendale 
Table. [No. R4,750 

Rare Antique Queen Anne Furniture for sale. 
[No. R4,751 
Wanted.—Patch-Boxes, with views of Bath, Clifton, etc. 
[No. R4,752 
Genuine old Whieldon Toby Jug, in almost perfect 
condition. (No. R4,753 
For Sale.—‘‘ Cries of London,’’ colours, 440 (Hogarth 
frames, Appleton); ‘* Letitia,’? colours, £30 
(Hogarth frames, Leslie Haynes); ‘* Stafford Chil- 
dren,’? £26 (Appleton); ‘‘Lady Rushout and 
Children,’’ 416 (Appleton). [No. R4,754 
Wanted.— Arundel Society’s Coloured Prints. 
Describe fully. State price. (No. R4,755 
A Painting by Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., and an Enamel 
Miniature by C. F. Zincke, both signed and dated. 
Can be seen at Hastings. (No. R4,756 
For Sale.—Genuine old Oak Chest, carved and panelled. 
In good condition. [No. R4,757 
Oil Painting.—‘‘ Landscape,’’ by Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A., dated 1749. Canvas 3 ft. 4 in. by 
4oat. 6 ins 2160, [No. R4,758 
Landscape Oil Painting with Figures.—Canvas 2 ft. 6 in. 
by 3 ft. Signed and dated M. Hobbema, 1663. In 
splendid condition. £80. [No. R4,759 
For Sale.—Embroidered Quilt, worked coloured silks ; 
**Queen Anne” period. Value £10. [No. R4,760 
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Continued from 
Page IV. 


For Sale.—Choice Collection of Old English and 
Oriental China. [No. 4,761 
Leeds Tea Service, impressed mark. £8. [No. R4,762 
For Sale privately.—Genuine Rembrandt Portrait, 
signed, dated. £10,000. Seen London. Offers 
invited. [No. R4,763 
Early Toby Jugs, Glass, Toy Pieces, Pottery and 
China. Marked pieces. For Sale. [No. R4,764 
Unique Collection Pipes for disposal. — Every land, 
nation. Would separate. [No. R4,765 
Unique Collection Snuff-Boxes, thirty to forty, including 
box given to Napoleon by Josephine. [No. R4,766 
Arms and Armour for sale,—Early English, Oriental, 
Cap-a-Pié, Crossbows, Halberds, Maces, Match-locks, 
Flint-locks. [No. R4,767 

Old Oak Dining-Table, once the property of Henry 
Fielding, the novelist. Offers. Photos, 4d. [No. R4,768 
Genuine Old Dutch Painting, by ‘‘ Adrian van Ostade,” 
1634, Cottage Interior. Price 35 gns. (No. R4,769 
Selling Collection. —Eight-day brass Grandfather 
Clock, eight feet high ; William and Mary Table. 

[No. R4,770 

Wanted.—Turkey Carpet, about 25 ft. by 16 ft. Second 
hand, good condition, [No. R4,771 
Wanted.— Ralph Wood, Whieldon Figures, Salt 
Glaze and Colour-Prints. [No. R4,772 
The lost Picture Gioconda.—I have in my possession a 
proof engraving, Death of Leonardo da Vinct, painter of 

the above, dying in the arms of Francis I., purchaser 

of same. [No. R4,773 
Wanted.—Old Chippendale Table. Apply [No.R4,774 
Old Oak Panelling, Charles Il. period, for sale, 
about 450 square feet. [No. R4,775. 
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THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON 
ecm CENE ANTIQUES IN LONDON 
Rare and Beautiful Old English Furniture 


One of a pair of exceptionally rare 17th Century Walnut Frame Settees upholstered in Red 
Damask. A number of other equally interesting specimens in stock. Inspection invited. 


The ‘‘Soho Galleries’? occupy the site of the old Soho Bazaar, a renowned shopping centre since the days of 

George III. In the hands of the present occupiers several of the old rooms have been thoroughly restored, 

notably the Georgian room on the first floor of the old house abutting on Soho Square, and form an unique 
background for the rare and beautiful Old English Furniture displayed, besides affording a most convincing object 
lesson as to the possibilities of Restoration and Decoration intelligently applied. 


GILL & REIGATE L™ 


Decorators and Furnishers 
The Soho Galleries, 73/85, Oxford d St., London, W. 


—_——— AND NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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19, BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, WV. 


(Following the Sale of the Residence.) 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION, on the above premises, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th OCTOBER, 1911, 


at one o’clock precisely, by 


Messe. KNIGHT ERANKe & RUE EVA 


in conjunction with 


Messrs. MABBET T & EDGE, 


THE ENTIRE 


GONTENTS @F THE REST aes 


INCLUDING 


Old Gnglish and french furniture, 


Stuart and Chippendale, Louis XV. and XVI. Chairs, Fauteuils, Side Tables, 
Cabinets, Bureaux, Chests, Screens; a rare old Clock, by Balthazar, of Paris, 
with Dresden Figures and Arbour Ornaments; 


STATUARY BRONZES AND PORCELAIN, 
A BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE by BECHSTEIN. 


THE PICTURES include an important work in oil, 
“Venus and Cupid,” by RICHARD WESTALL, R.A. 


Old English Prints and Rare Mezzotint Engravings, 

COMPRISING 

“Juvenile Navigators” and “Children Playing Soldiers,” by Ward and Keating 

after Morland. Other well-known scarce prints, some in colours, after Sir 

Joshua Reynolds and other artists, by Wilkin, John Raphael Smith, Vendramini, 

Cardon, Dixon, Samuel Cousins, etc. A remarque proof etching of “The Toper,” 

after Seymour Lucas, by F. Rajon. Japanese Colour Prints, Old French 
Genre Engravings. 

QUEEN ANNE MARQUETERIE and other BEDROOM APPOINTMENTS 

OLD MAHOGANY WARDROBES. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and MISCELLANEA. 
ON VIEW TWO DAYS PRIOR: 


CATALOGUES free of Messrs. MABBETT & EDGE, Estate Agents, Mount Street, W., or of the 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 
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STONER G EVANS 


1a ae FINE ART GALLERIES Telephone: 


6658 Gerrard 


3, King Street, St. James’ Square, LONDON, S.W. 


Chelsea, 18-25, 29; Derby-Chelsea, 26-28; Derby, 30, 31, and 33; 
Nantgarw, 34; Swansea, 35-38; Bristol, 39. 


Worcester, 1-17 ; 

Salopian, 32 ; 

d English Porcelain, containing 32 plates, Royal Quarto, ZI Is. nett. 

Collections valued, arranged, or purchased. 
XIII. 


The Illustrated Book of the Exhibition of Ol 
SPECIALITY.—Choicest examples of Old English Porcelain and Pottery. 


The Connoisseur 


APPIN « WEBB 102) 


Finest Stock of Old Sheffield Plate in London 


158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Antique Chinese Porcelain 
SALE BY AUCTION 


On TUESDAY, OCTOBER I7th, at the Commercial 
Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, E.C., at I.50 p.m. 


Just arrived from China, a large consignment of 
Antique Porcelain, consisting of Ming, Kang Shi, Yung 
Ching, Kien Lung, Kia Kiang, and Tao Kwang periods, 
including Fine Ming and Kang Shi Famille Verte Jars and 
Plates; Yung Ching and Kien Lung Famille Rose, Kang 
Shi Blue and White Ginger Jars, Beakers, Vases, Plates, 
etc.; also fine Nankin Blue and White sets of Jars and 
Covers, Vases, etc., in small sizes; Canton Enamel, 
Porcelain Panel Screens ; fine Jade and Crystal Carvings. 

A varied Collection of Porcelain Birds, Figures, 
Animals, etc., etc. 


Also on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 18th and I9th, at I.30 p.m. 


A large assortment of Japanese Bronzes, Fine Art 
Metal Vases, Cabinets, etc.; fine Antique Prints, Carved 
Ivories, Cloisonné Ware, Satsuma, Imari, and other 
Porcelain; Inlaid Carved Wood Furniture, Screens, etc., 
etc.; and an assortment of Chinese and Japanese Silk 
Embroideries, Drawn Linen and Piece Goods. 


The Goods will all be on show at the Dock Ware- 


house, New Street, Bishopsgate Street, E.C., on and 
after Wednesday, October 11th, until the time of the Sale. 


CATALOGUES may be had shortly of the Brokers and Auctioneers 


Messrs. EASTWOOD & HOLT 


Dunster House, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 


(50 years established in Auctions of Chinese and Japanese Curios) 
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The Cottage, Wyesham, Monmouth. 


Within a few minutes’ walk of Monmouth (May Hill Railway Station, G.W.R.) 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
are instructed by Sir Thomas George Freake, Bart., who has sold the 
property and is leaving, to SELL BY AUCTION, on WeEpNEspDay and 
THuRsSpDAyY, October 4th and 5th, 1911, his valuable 
FURNITURE AND EFFECTS, 
including a fine Collection of old English Silver, old Worcester and 
Oriental China, Engravings, Books, etc. 
Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers, Gloucester. 


THE RIFLE HALL, DYMOCK, 


Gloucestershire. 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CoO. 


are instructed by the Rev. Canon Horton, who is leaving, 
to SELL BY AUCTION on Fripay, October 6th, 1911, 


Jacobean Oak Furniture & Surplus Effects. 
Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers, Gloucester. 


Re Lowis H. A. JAHN, deceased, well-known Art 
Director and Connoisseur, and for some years Curator 
of Hanley Museum. 


ESSRS. CHARLES BUTTERS & SONS 
will Sell by Auction, at HANLEY, on 
TUESDAY, 24th OCTOBER, 1911, and three 
following days, the collection of the above, 
including 1,000 lots of English, European, 
Chinese, and Japanese Pottery and Porcelain, 
Enamelled Salt Glaze, Delft, Stoneware, Glass, 
Antique Furniture, Oil Paintings, Etchings, 
Engravings, Books on Art, Art Treasures and 
Curiosities. 


Catalogues, 6d. each, from the Auctioneers, 
Trinity Buildings, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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A. C. DE PIN 


A CHIPPENDALE WARDROBE 


The illustration shows well the magnificent condition of the mahogany, the fine quality of the carving, and 
the interesting manner in which the interior of the doors are fitted with grooves to allow the shelves to slide 
out on to them. This piece is one of a complete Bedroom Suite, comprising Bed, Wardrobe, Tallboy, and 
exceedingly curious Dressing Table, all on cabriole legs and lion claw feet, in perfect and untouched condition. 


TELEPHONE—4465 MAYFAIR 


20 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, W 


a 
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Their Majesties’ Dressing Bag Manufacturer 
Goldsmith and Silversmith, &e. os: 3: 3: 


179, 181, 183, 
Regent Street, W. 


we 


Finest Quality only. 


J.C. VICKERY 


SPECIALITY 


une Table Sets 


IN ALL 
LEATHERS 
AND IN 
NEWEST 
SHADES, 


ALSO IN 
Solid Silver 
Tortoiseshell 
Buhl 
Brass 
Inlaid Wood 
Porcelain, &c. 
rs 


The largest 
——— collection of 


Novelties in London for Gifts of all kinds 


Why Draw on your Bank 


when you wish to indulge 
your favourite hobby ® 


ALLEN & DAWS’ Extra PIN MONEY 


is better for these special purchases. Prompt cash is sent in ex- 
change for old Gold Jewellery, Precious Stones, Sterling Silver and 
Sheffield Plate, Platinum, Teeth, Snuff Boxes, duplicate Wedding 


Presents, etc. Turn out your drawers and send to-day to 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 


123, LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 


Goods returned if offer not accepted. Established over half-a-century. 


FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, 
LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1880), 


AVE a Large Collection of 
OLp ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


Arms § Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds. : 
» New Oxford Street ‘Near Mudie's Library 


and the British Museum) 
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Colour Prints by Copperfield Ltd. 
28, TITE STREET, CHELSEA, S.W. 


one impression from a copper plate, which 
have the quality and effect of an 18th century 
colour print combined with a faithful likeness. 


P eve ines from life, printed in colour in 


Family Portraits, Miniatures, etc., reproduced 
by the above process. Single copies supplied 


PRICES - - from THREE GUINEAS 


Genuine Old Musical Chime 
Bracket Clock (Chippendale 
Case). 

Magnificent Old Chime Grand- 
father Clock (Sheraton Case). 
Rare Old Chime Turret Clock. 
Grandfather Clock in Mar- 
queterie Case (Queen Anne). 
Six Genuine Old Tudor Dining 
Chairs, and Massive Old Oak 
Refectory or Dining Table. 
Old Tudor Carved Chest. 


ANTIQUES CHEAP. 


BULLARD Newport Pagnell. 
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Will be Published 16th October 
EE CTO CL 


Sir HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 


By JAMES GREIG 
Author of “‘The Life of Gainsborough,” etc. 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION 


HIS Work contains many particulars which have never previously been published 
about this artist, whose pictures have so steadily increased in value during recent 
years, and are now amongst the most prized of the portraits painted by the masters 


of the 18th Century Portrait School. 


The appendix includes the most complete list yet published of the painter’s works, with 
particulars as to their various changes in ownership and their sale-room history. 


The work will be illustrated with plates in photogravure and in tone, while in addition there 
will be a large number of the artist’s most notable works illustrated in monochrome. 


It will be published in two styles—Cloth, 7/6; Paper, 5/=; and will be uniform as to the 


other extra numbers published by ‘“ The Connoisseur,” and will be on Sale on the 
16th October. Prospectuses will be sent post free on application. 


Publishers: ‘THE CONNOISSEUR,” I Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
B XVII. 
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HENRY GRAVES & Co. LTD. 


6, PALL MALL 


S.W. 


6, PALL MALL 


S.W. 


Size I4} x I7; 


COUNTESS OF SUTHERLAND 


After Engraved by 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. T. G. APPLETON 


250 Artist Proofs Printed in Colour at $8 8s. Od. 


From the Original in the Collection of His Grace 
The Duke of Sutherland 


Messrs. HENRY GRAVES & Co., Ltd. “Connoisseur”? Order Form 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 20/- to secure an Artist’s Proof in Colour of “ COUNTESS OF SUTHERLAND,” after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, engraved by T. G. Appleton, and covenant to pay the balance of £7.8.0 
by monthly payments of £1 .0.0 per month. 


Name 
Address 
Date 
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HENRY GRAVES & Co. LTD. 


6, PALL MALL, S.W. 


DELIA IN COUNTRY DELIA IN TOWN 
GEORGE en: GS SLES 


3250 Pairs of Artist Proofs Printed in Colour 
at £8 8s. Od. the pair 


Messrs. HENRY GRAVES & Co., Ltd. ‘Connoisseur’? Order Form 


Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 20/- to secure a pair of Artist’s Proofs in Colour of “DELIA IN TOWN” and 
“DELIA IN COUNTRY,” after George Morland, engraved by Jules Jacquet, and covenant to pay the 
balance of £7 .8.0 by monthly payments of £1.0.0 per month. 


Name 


Address ~s oe aes haere ie 


Date 
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AUCTION SALE PRICES 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE CONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE 


A Quarterly Record of .Prices of the most important Pictures, 
Books, Furniture, China, and Silver realised at the principal 
Auction Rooms in Great Britain and on the Continent 


The September, 1911, Part No. 72, will be 


This Part will contain the 


Published on September 30th 3: —‘hacz‘te Volume XII — 


PRICE: FIVE SHILLINGS NET 
Annual Subscription £1; or by post from the Publishers £1 1s. 


The Back Numbers of ‘Auction Sale Prices” can all be obtained (with the 
exception of No. 55 and No. 66) at the following prices :—I to 17, 8d. each; 18 to 49, 
1/- each; 50 to 54 and 56 to 58, 2/6 each; 59 to 65 and 67 to 70, 5/- each. 


ALL ANTIQUE DEALERS AND VALUERS 


should subscribe to this most important Publication 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS 


Or from the Publishers, 
The CONNOISSEUR, 1, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


“Che Connoisseur’ SPECIAL INDEX to 
THE SECOND TWELVE VOLUMES 
September, 1905, to August, 1909, 20} = 


To Collectors, Librarians, Art Dealers, gtc. 


‘ ) HIS INDEX to the Second 12 volumes consists of over 100 pages, 
and contains upwards of fifty thousand references. As a work 
of reference it will be found invaluable to all readers of ‘‘ The 


Connoisseur.” It is of a uniform size to ‘‘ The Connoisseur Magazine.’’ 


The Index to the first 12 volumes, September, 1901, 
to August, 1905, can also be obtained at the same 


price from any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from 


The Publishers, 1, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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OWEN GRANT... 


bs 
i 
} 
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A GENUINE ‘QUEEN ANNE” RED LACQUER BUREAU BOOKCASE 
Height, 6 ft. 11 in. ; width, 3 ft. 6 in. 


Brilliant colour and in original condition. 


3, CLIFFORD ST., BOND Sale. VN 


(Corner of Old Burlington Street) 
Telephone :—GeERRarD, 6202 


Telegrams :—“ GRANTIQUES, LonpDon ’ 
XXI. 
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Bee 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W 
i cosines ran 


To Meret 
s) eS 0%) ree) ret Wee y ee 


i) 


Wi \, Veta Vid 


A “Reproduction"’ of a Break-front Georgian Writing Table. The carving and details are excellent, 
and have been executed in the best manner; the top is lined with-green cloth. Many similar specimens 
and examples of the Jacobean and Stuart Periods are collected in our Galleries. Inspection is invited. J 


W. F. Greenwood & Sons, Ltd. |S. & H. JEWELL 


23 & 24, STONEGATE, YORK. “e00 132, HIGH HOLBORN cere Gerrira 


Established 1829. Late of Little Queen Street Next door to British Museum Tube Station 


| 
3 
. 
i 


BRANCH: 
10, Royal Parade, 
HARROGATE, 


ante 


———————— 


9 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
CHINA 
SILVER 
and —— 
WORKS 
OF ART Very Fine Antique Shaped Front Dutch Commode, 
with Fine Old Ormolu Handles. 
rr Fine Collection of Antique Furniture 
of all periods 
Old Queen Anne Cabinet. Price £45. LICENSED VALUERS FOR PROBATE 
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DRUCE’S Baker St.,W. 


Specialists in Interior Decoration, 
Old Oak Panelling & Mantelpieces 


An Old Oak Panelled Room of the “Wren” Period, 
recently removed from a North Country Mansion 


Fitted in our Showrooms ie Inspection Invited 
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CARLHIAN 
BEAUMETZ. 


Genuine Old Carved Panellings 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries 


Fine Specimens of Old Chairs 
:: «i: of same periods :: :: 


INSPECTION INVITED 


PARIS 
24 RUE DU MONT THABOR 


Telephone No. 540, Putney. Established 1883. 


SPECIALISTS IN REPAIRING AND RESTORING 


ANTIQUE CHINA, BRONZES, 
IVORIES, MARBLE, SILVER, 


THE EXPERT CLEANING OF 
OLD LACE AND TAPESTRY 


FOR many years past Messrs. ACHILLE SERRE have 

made a speciality of Cleaning and Restoring Real 
Lace and Tapestries of every description. Every variety 
of Antique and Modern Lace can be beautifully cleaned 


by hand, raised, and, if necessary, skilfully repaired, and 
finished in the style proper to each. Old and Modern 
Tapestries and Upholstered Furniture can be successfully 
cleaned without injury or loss of colour. 


We shall be pleased to send an Expert Representative 
to give advice and estimates by appointment. 


ACHILLE SERRE, Ltd. 


Nettoyage a Sec, 


WHITE POST LANE, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON 
"PHONE: 1265 EAST. 


ARPER 


ASHFORD, 
Kent, 


Has the Largest Stock in 
the South of England of 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, 
CHIPPENDALE and 
SHERATON FURNITURE. 


An old Carved Oak Bureau and 
Bookcase, 
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—— PEWTER, &c. ————_ 


Having a large assortment of China Hands, Heads, 
Limbs, Flowers, Vase Handles, Candle Nozzles, 


&c., we are enabled to replace missing parts. 


NE VIBER HALES Ge Com 
—— ACKMAR STUDIOS, 


Parson’s Green, Fulham, London, S.W. 


JOLLY & SON 
BATH (Limited) 


Rare 
Reproductions from 


the Antique 


S 


DESIGNS & ESTIMATES FREE 
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THORNTON -SMITH 


An Early 16th Century Table 


7 ft. long, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, 2 ft. 9 in. high 


One of the most comprehensive collections of 
16th and 17th Century Furniture in London, 
containing an unusual number of decorative and 


interesting specimens in their original condition 


A speciality is also made of fine Lacquer Furniture 


11, SOHO SQUARE,W. 
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Telegrams: “ Everything, London." 


HARRODS Ltd 


“« PERIOD ” 
ay HOUSE AGENTS, 


Telephone No. I Western (60 Lines). 


Brompton Rd., S.W. 


Messrs. Harrods Ltd. have an exceptional selection of ‘‘ Period’’ Properties for 
the consideration of Gentlemen desirous of suitably housing their collections. 
The Valuation Office has been specially organised to give an UNBIASSED 


St 


Ses Sea DS ee 
THIS FAMOUS COUNTY SEAT 


STANDING IN A LOVELY UNDULATING PARK OF 700 Acres, 


TO BE LET BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED, 


together with SHOOTING OVER 4,000 Acres, and HUNTING wiTH Two FIRST-RATE PACKs. 


EXPERT OPINION on Antiques, Pictures, China, etc. 


‘* History of Surrey, 


THE TERRACE AND PERGOLA 


FROM WHENCE A VIEW, FAR OVER GREEN SURREY, 


EXTENDS. THE COMFORTABLE 


HISTORIC OLD HOUSE, its tale recorded in Brayley’s 


stands 400 feet above sea level in a 


Miniature Park. 15 Bedrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, 


Billiard Room,4 Bathrooms. All conveniences for comfort. 
For Sale by the Owner’s Agents, Messrs. Harrods Ltd., 


Full particulars of the Owner’s Agents, Messrs. Harrods Ltd., as above. 


Brompton Road, S.W. 


DO YOU SEEK, amidst the health-giving beech-crowned Chiltern Hills, the wonderful country almost at the door of the town toiler, an Unspoiled 
Genuine Old Farm House which you could alter, adapt, rejuvenate, modernise (a hateful word, but one must have satisfactory drainage) until it 


becomes like unto that delightful place which your friend has been successful in creating ? 


the privacy which is desirable. 


An area of 20 Acres gives the necessary space to ensure 


Full details of the Owner’s Agents, Messrs. Harrods Ltd., Brompton Road, S.W. 


A Pictureswhich many have Painted. 
A DELIGHTFUL AND QUAINTLY INTERESTING 
OLD UPPER-THAMES HOUSE with picturesque Old Mill Buildings, 
situated on a very pretty backwater. 12 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
2 Bath Rooms, Square Hall, 3 Reception Rooms. A Waterside 
Garden, etc. Price £6,500. Full details of the Owner's Agents, 
Messrs. Harrods Ltd., Brompton Road, S.W. 


VALUATIONS. 


An unprejudiced, unbiassed opinion formed by an Expert 
can be secured from 


HARROD’S VALUATION DEPARTMENT. 


‘“ Your Inventory and Valuation was of the very greatest 
value to me.” 
Such was the remark of a gentleman after a fire had occurred. 
Are you properly protected should such a disaster happen to you ? 


Write for information on this important subject to the Head Valuer. 
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1,300 or I50 ACRES. 
This Elizabethan Country House in Hertfordshire, surrounded by a 
Park of 100 Acres, to be Sold, with much work by the Brothers Adam, 
and a Magnificent Banquetting Room, 35 ft. x 25 ft. and 25 ft. high. 
22 Bedrooms, Billiard Room, etc., etc. Model Farm Buildings, 
excellent Homesteads. Rent Roll £1,350 per annum. Full! details of 
the Owner's Agents, Messrs. Harrods Ltd., Brompton Road, S.W. 


This Ideal Small 
Country House stands 
amidst Poetically beauti- 
ful grounds, the music of 
running water, the songs 
of birds, and all the 
attractions of Lovely 
English Gardens, Billiard 
and 4 Reception Rooms, 
0 Bedrooms, Motor 
House and _ Stabling, 
Lodge. 5-6 Acres. 
Freehold for Sale. Full 
details of the Owner’s 
Agents, 

Messrs. Harrods Ltd., 
Brompton Road, S.W. 


ROYAL ASHDOWN FOREST 
GOLF LINKS. 
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THE HOME of the LATE Mr. THOMAS GARNER 


The famous Architect and Authority on the Domestic Architecture 
of the Tudor Period. Perfectly Restored 


Fritwell Manor 


OXON. Between BANBURY and BICESTER 


fect specimen of Late Elizabethan Architecture, 
= ates ea itionity of character and purity of type it would be impossible to equal. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF ACCOMMODATION : 


| magnificent apartment panelled in oak, 12 other Bed and 

Pe peta Bath ee the. Chapel, Entrance, Inner and Staircase Halls 

sis fine old Rl rense: A quaint circular Secondary Staircase. Panelled Library, Fine 
Dining Room, The Parlour, and most convenient Offices. 


STABLING FOR SEVEN HORSES FARMERY COTTAGES 


h Paddocks of rich Meadow 
Id Formal Gardens with clipped Yews, together wit 
Ae Seale ae about JI2 ACRES together with the Advowson of Fritwell. 


To be Sold by Auction in November 


(UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY MEANTIME) 
Illustrated particulars of 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 43 Pall Mall, S.W. 


AND AT READING AND NEWBURY 
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OAK PANELLED ROOM 


The NEW and EXTENSIVE GALLERIES lately opened 
are filled with ANTIQUE and FINE SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE, including a specially fine exhibit of 


Here illustrated is a very fine 
TUDOR ROOM, 23 ft. by 15 ft. 
and 7 ft. high. The Room includes a 
TUDOR FIREPLACE & OVERMANTEL, 
"DOOR AND ARCHITRAVES. 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Estimates Free for the 
Restoration of Old Furniture. 


The whole of the panelling is in 

perfect condition, and readers are 

cordially invited to view this 
Room. 


THE PANELLING COULD BE 
ADAPTED TO SUIT ANY ROOM 


Further particulars and prices for- 

warded, or a competent man would 

be sent to take all measurements 

and to offer suggestions with view 
to purchase. 


DAVIS & SONS, LTD., 209 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


mooooooooo0oo0o00 000 000000000000u020202020000002udu2gp nF 00000000000000000000000u0000000u00R 


mooooooo ooo oo0oo0 00000 000000000000000000u000u0u202u000u000 


nooonooo0o0o000000000000000000d00000d00d0200g020020d0200u0u020u020d02gd0DnDnR000000000000000000d000n0 


Reproduction of Old Houses 


To Architects and others 


R. EDWARD SANDON, of 327, Harrow Road, London, W., and Elstree, Herts., has made 
a Special Study of OLD ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE adapted to Modern 
Requirements, legitimate use being made of old oak beams and panelling, N 
roof tiles, hand-made bricks and interior fittings—of which Mr. 

SANDON has a good stock—together with the execution of appropriate 

decorations and characteristic garden planning. The 

results are delightfully quaint, restful and artistic. 

Mr. SANDON will be pleased to receive 

inquiries and 

to furnish 
estimates for 
buildings, 
alterations, 

or additions 

in any part 

of the country 


O7000nDoOoOoDDoDooOcCooooooOoCooCoooooDpopDoOoOoooNo 


Telephone: . - 2 ; sae ER ase Seigeied 
No. 2661 Paddington An &xample of Small Gudor Residence built by Edward Sandon. 


Booooo0000000C 
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JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS, 


EPLICAS of the important 
masterpieces of dG ada 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., 
are still produced, perfect in 
shape, colour and workmanship. 
The difficulties of manufacture 
necessarily make their number 
very limited, but some fine pieces 
can now be seen at the dda 
NEW LONDON SHOWROOMS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PARTICULARS 


24 INS. HIGH. A FINE EXAMPLE. 


SHOWROOMS: Ghe SHOWROOMS: 


Oxford St., Alexander Glark. Paraiirehe st! 


LONDON; W. Manufacruring Gompany LONDON, E.C. 


mens of Japanese Art, selected by their own Representative in the East. The Company's 
and Connoisseurs and others are invited to inspect it without solicitation to purchase, 


The Company import direct from Japan the finest speci 
Collection is acknowledged to be the finest in London, 
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OSLER 


100 Oxford Street “esate 
An Original and uncommon 
meLON DON OW cale Table Glass Service 


de 


FLERE ORS Ace iN RIN AaB Ri ES ESI ARE ERI ALORS LOE EE LE REE SOE LL aa tii Tht tia 
otis aay A Noes ee 7 EN ya 


YF 


Carved Walnut Settee of the WILLIAM & MARY PERIOD in original condition 
John Barker & Co Lid | . | 
BA R KER ANTIQUE ieee: Kensington | 


| Interesting Antiques arrive daily Lowest Prices in London 
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iN aes “a 
MES 
_ toH.M. The King. By Special Appointment 
= to H.M. Queen Alexandra 


Established 1746 LTD. 


a Ss 


These Plates were specially supplied by us for the Coronation of His Majesty King William Fourth. 


CENUINE Antique China and Class to be seen at these Galleries is UNEQUALLED by any other house. 


Expert Restorers €§ Repairers. Collections Purchased. A written guarantee given with every piece sold as described. 


466, 468 & 470 Oxford St.; 31832 Orchard St.; 2° Granville Place, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


wr 
We ~ 


ADAM SIDEBOARD, PEDESTAL, AND WINE COOLER, IN MAHOGANY. About xo ft. over all. £175 


Only Address: STORY 6 TRIGGS Lid. Antique Dealers 


152 1154 «15G6 = Queen Victoria Street s LONDON, E.C. 


The Collection of Antiques in these Galleries includes examples of the 
XVIllth and XIXth Centuries, and should be seen by all Collectors. 
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OFTZMANNs GI? =GREAT SALE 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD COMMENCING 


LONDON w Monday, October 16th 


An early 
Visit 


Included 


in the Sale 


will be of 
a Large Inspection 
Collection of is 
Genuine Cordially 
Antiques Finely modelled Finely Carved and Gilt Fine old Invited 
Chippendale Gilt Mirror, Georgian Mirror, Carved and Gilt Mirror, 
1 ft. 10 in. wide, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, 
3 ft. 2in. high, 3 ft. 2 in. high, 4 ft. Gin. high, 
£8 15 O £9 10 O £10 10 O 


By order of the Executor of the late Mrs. M. A. Robins. 
“ST. JOHN’S HOUSE,” 
55, Fore Street, HERTFORD. 


The well-known local Collection of Antique Furniture ; Old Oriental, 
Continental, and English China; Bric-a-Brac and Bijouterie; a few 
items of Silver, including an old Nuremberg Enamelled Vase; an 
Astronomical Telescope; Old and Modern Pictures and Drawings by 
and after Kneller, Terberg, Girtin, Varley, McWhirter, W. L. Wyllie, 
G. Cattermole, E. Hayes, G. Howse, A. W. Weedon, and an Important 
Example of B. W. Leader, ‘‘ The Head of Derwentwater’’; several 
Miniatures by P. Jean and others; a collection of Old Colour and 
other Prints; Engravings, etc., by Bartolozzi, J. R. Smith, Singleton, 
Tomkins, &c.; a small Library of Books, including London and County 
Histories; Old Cut Glass; and the general contents of the Residence, 
which will be sold by Auction by 


FLASHMAN & CoO., 
On the 10th, 11th, and 12th of October. 


Catalogues, 3d. each, may be obtained of Messrs. Braund & Oram, 4, 
Fore Street, Hertford; Messrs. Bolton, Pitt & Breden, 140, Leadenhall 


FOLKARD & SON 


355, OXFORD STREET 


(10 doors west of Bond St., W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1814 
Old English Furniture in Original 
Condition, Silver, Sheffield Plate, 
Reediework, Pictures, China, 
Curios, Clocks, Jewellery 


Street, E.C.; and of Messrs. Flashman & Co., Auctioneers, &c., Set of 6 Old Chippendale Valuations for Insurance, Probate, 
Dover and Folkestone. Chairs, original condition, Division or Purchase 
Price £25. 


T. & R. MOUND 


Carvers, Gilders, and 
Picture frame Makers 


18, Frith St., Soho, W. 


EATE, DEVIZES 


(Wilts.) 


and A choice selection of LOUIS 
NEWBURY ‘ FRAMES suitable for Photo- 
graphs, Prints, and Drawings 

(Berks.), Charles Day Bed in stock at Newbury. 


Rosewood, Mahogany, and Walnut 
ANTIQUE DEALERS 6 iitiacy mad is porcagenee 
A bordered Mounts made to suit Military and Sporting Prints 

_—— ee Ladies’ Needlework Strained and Framed. Black and Gold Glasses 


Large Stock of Antiques at Commercial Prices. ALL kinds of OLD WORK REPAIRED and REGILT 
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LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE, 7, South Molton: Street 


(off New Bond Street), LONDON, W. 


PINE EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH FURNITURE 
Smee tHe Ota, 1/TH, AND 18TH CENTURIES. 


An old Carved Oak Buffet, 16th Century. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE SPECIMENS ONLY, 
MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES, 


P An old . 
An old Carved Oak Venetian A Child's Carved A pair of old An old Carved Oak AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Db Arm Chair, wrought-iron Oak Arm Chair. Andirens, Arm Chair. 
Early 17th Century. Tripod Stand. Earlyrj7thCentury. 16th Century. Early t7th Century. INSPECTION INVITED. 


COMPULSORY SALE 


AT THE 


Old Liver Galleries, 50 & 52, Church St., Liverpool. J. ALEXAN DER, 


PREMISES COMING DOWN. 17, GARRICK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


TO BE C R O S S Tel. No. 14730 Central. Near Leicester Sq, Tube Station. 
SOLD BY & PHILLIPS 


(Phillips, Cross & MacConnal) 


The Contents of this important Art Store of fourteen large showrooms of 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL China, Pictures, Bronzes, Works of Art, &c. 


W OR KS O F ART (INSPECTION INVITED.) A GUARANTEE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 
: * 


Antique furniture, armoire, old oak Jacobean dressers, quaint 
oak bedroom furniture, antique mahogany sideboards, hanging 
robes, antique chest of drawers, large stocks of antique chairs 
in oak, mahogany, and walnut, about 55 oak gate-leg tables, &c. 


Always on view—Rare Specimens of Antique Fur- 


niture, Old English, Oriental, and Continental 


COLLECTION OF FINE 


Oil Paintings and 
Water-Colour Drawings 


INCLUDING EXAMPLES BY 


T. S. Cooper H. G. Glindoni Tom Lloyd Glendenning, jun. 
Henry Ryland E.M. Wimperis Marcus Stone Henry Moore 
Peter Graham W. Huggins W. J. C. Bond 


A small panel by Meissonier, purchased at the artist’s sale; study by 
Troyon, purchased at the Troyon sale of pictures; old enamels, ivories, 
silver, curios, old armour, china, quaint pair of old brass jardiniere, 
candlesticks, pewter, and old Sheffield ; also entire fixtures, which include 
about 60 showcases, glass cabinets, spiral iron staircase, hydraulic lift, 
and sundries. Catalogue on application. Also purchaser of the above for cash, or taken in exchange. 


STOCK MUST BE SOLD. 
SROssaee RUIL LIES asiea87, Guuece STREET 


A Large Famille Rose Bowl, in panels. 


VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE, PROBATE, & DIVISION. 


The following BACK NUMBERS of 


WANTED ‘‘“The Connoisseur” and ‘Auction Sale Prices,” 


by the Publishers, I, Temple Chambers, E.C.: 


Nos. 106 and 107 (June and July, I910) of ‘‘ The Connoisseur,’’ and No. 66 (June, I9I0) of ‘‘ Auction Sale Prices.’ 


and Seven Shillings and Sixpence for the number wanted of ‘Auction Sale Prices.”’ 


li d flat and in good condition and complete. Senders should see that no plates are missing ; this 
ev ae odaht eaves eva are given a pages viand viii. If received by post, Postal Order will be sent; if delivered by 


hand, cash will be paid. All copies to be addressed to 1, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 
XXXIII. 


Two Shillings each will be paid for each copy of “The Connoisseur 


The Connoisseur 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


Messrs. HODGSON & Co. 


Wook Auctioneers, 


Have exceptional facilities for the disposal of 


LIBRARIES, RARE BOOKS, AND MSS. 


Complete arrangements made for packing and removal. 
AUTUMN SEASON COMMENCES TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10th. 


Catalogues forwarded to Book-lovers and Collectors on Application. 


Auction Rooms :::: :: 115, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Bookhood, London.’’ 


ANTIQUES IN GLASGOW. 
E. FOUNTAINE-~BRODIE has several Showrooms with a fine 
collection of Antique Furniture, China, Brass, Silver, Sheffield Plate, 
Pewter, Jewellery, and Lace, at 286 & 288, Renfrew St., Charing Cross. 
Specialities this month.—Two fine Serpentine Sheraton Sideboards, 
Chippendale Wardrobe,£18 18s, Jacobean Oak refectory ‘Drawinge’ 
Table, £18 18s. Spice Cupboard, £10 10s. Jacobean Chest of 
Drawers and small Dresser. Three Sheraton Settees, miniature Walnut 
Bureau, Sheraton and Chippendale Mahogany Bureaux, Rare Sheraton 
Pier Glass, Old Sheffield Plate epergne,£8 10s, Georgian Silver Tea- 
set, $21. Writing and Card Tables, Queen Anne to Sheraton periods. 
BRANCH ADDRESS: FOREIGN AGENCY: 
“The Neuk,” 26, Portugal Street, Rivadayia, 1569, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Buenos Ayres, The Argentine, 


FEF. BURR 


Silver St., BEDFORD 


FREETH SMITH 
4, Wood Street, BATH 


AN OLD 
LACQUER CABINET on 
Original Stand. 


Picture Restorer and Collector of 
Antiques. 
WORK DONE FOR THE TRADE. 


W. J. MCCOY & SONS, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Dealers in ANTIQUES, Old Prints, &c. 


GENUINE EXAMPLES ALWAYS ON HAND. 


FOR SALE. 
Genuine Antique Satinwood Sheraton Card ppble, beautifully Inlaid 
with Marqueterie, top and sides .. £20 


Genuine Sheraton inlaid Secretaire “Bookcase, Glazed Doors, an 
exceptional Piece, and finely inlaid with Marqueterie .. £2 

Pair of Queen Anne Tortoiseshell Mirrors Size, 33 x 27 rs 18 Pair. 
Pair of Large Lead Garden Vases, beautifully modelled. . £30 Pair. 
Unique Antique Mahogany Drinking Table, Collector's piece bey £18 


Photos and particulars by return of post. Enquiries solicited. 


ANGELL, Milsom Street, BATH. 


Telephone 7291 Central. 


UND Se FURNITURE for the Home. 

Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from James W. Partripecrk, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


BUREAUS, Oak, Genuine 


Antique, perfect condition. 


FENDLEY a 


4 Warwick Road, Carlisle 

DANIEL EGAN (fameMater 6 oiaer 
to the National 

26, Lower Ormond Quay, DUBLIN Callery of Ireland 


Modern and Antique Frames for Pictures and Looking Glasses. Oil 
Paintings cleaned, lined, and restored. Prints cleaned and bleached. 
A large collection of Old Furniture, Paintings, Coloured Prints, and 
Drawings. 


GEORGE NEILSON, Holyrood Square, EDINBURGH 


All kinds of Chairs and Sideboards 
Antique Furniture of the Best Periods and 
in its Original Condition. Styles in great variety. 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings, 

SAVAGE CURIOSITIES, CARVINGS, &c. 

STAMPS Our Catalogue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 
from Id. to £50 each. Sets,6d.to £14. Packets, 2s. 

to £225 each. Post free. Bridger & Kay, TI, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


Manchester Sa., W. (Close to Wallace Collection). 
WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
WANTE OLDMAN, :: 77, BRIXTON HILL, :: LONDON 
TRIEPHONF: RRIXTON 1065. 
S. BARON, 235 to 239, Old Street, LONDON. Expert 
Restorer and dealer in Antique Furniture, ete. ‘Genuine Antiques always 


Old Shropshire & Welsh 
Oak Dressers from 50s. 


Early English Mahogany Furniture, Old Prints, Old China, Pewter, &c., &c. 


JOHN GODDARD G SONS, 


14 and 16, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


MODERATE PRICEs. 

TRADE SUPPLIED. 
14 and 16, BOLD STREET, SOUTHPORT. 
26, PRINCESS STREET, SHREWSBURY. 


on hand. Inspection invited. Tel. No., London Wall 3988. 
SEND FOR Wardrobes, Court Cupboards 130/= 
WHOLESALE Panelled Coffers - - - - 15/= 

LIST. Oak Panelled Bedstead -: - 30/- 


Fresh arrivals weekly. Only genuine and unrestored. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 
Now OPEN. 


29, MEADOW PLACE, SHREWSBURY. 
43, BRIDGE STREET, ABERYSTWYTH. 


GOOD SPECIMENS OF 
Oriental, Sevres, Continental, 
and English Porcelains 
ARE DISPLAYED AT OUR 


ANTIQUE CALLERIES, 


NEAR THE ROYAL PAVILION 


be Sussex 2 24 
Goldsmiths’ 2 


Company, 2 2 
Castle $q., Briabton 


Use STEPHENSONS'’ 


Furniture Cream 
and Floor Polish 


STEPHENSON BROS. Ltd., BRADFORD 
October, 1911.—No. cxxii. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE :: :: £10,000 STOCK 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export. 
Established a Century. WOOD & HEMMONS, BRISTOL. 


OLD LACQUER RESTORED 


Grandfather Clocks, Chinese Cabinets, &c. 
W. BRADWELL, 23, Harrington St., N.W. 


SPECIALITY THIS MONTH 


TWO STONE FIGURES FROM THE BATTLEMENTS 
OF ALNWICK CASTLE—One Perfect. 


ROBERT ANDERSON, Antique Dealer, 
7; Drumsheugh Place, Edinburgh 
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DRYAD FURNITURE 
will always assort with work of the 
past, because like such, it is the com- 
bined production of the artist and 
craftsman, and has that quiet dignity 
always found in good workmanship. 
Connoisseurs will appreciate this, and recognise 
its advantages over the garbled imitations now 
being offered as “like Dryad.” 


Illustrated booklet of designs post free from 
H. H. Peach, L dept.. Dryad Works, Leicester 


= sr ttl = aap oa. aa. 
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To ART DEALERS and OTHERS. 


King Street O LET, an Excellent SHOP, having 
ella a over 20 ft. Frontage, also a Large 
St. James’s and Light Basement. Moderate Rent. 
5.W Short or long lease. Only shop available 


in the street. 
WHATLEY, WING & BAMFORD, 37, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PLAYER-PIANOS 


As Supplied to His Late Majesty King Edward VII. 


When listening to a great Pianist playing some great com- 
position, you are impressed by three things: the musician's 
perfect command of all the resources of the keyboard, his 
sympathetic touch, and the individuality he is able to impart to 
the music. 

Each of these great gifts is yours when you possess an Angelus 
—the wonderful control of all the resources of the Piano, the 
sympathetic touch upon the keys, the note of individuality. They 
are achieved largely by the marvellous and unique patented 
Angelus Expression Devices, the Melodant, Phrasing Lever, 
and the Artistyle, without which the greatest musicians have 
admitted that a musical rendering of all music is impossible. 

The Angelus Player-Pianos comprise Grand and Upright Pianos 
of the most artistic character, and include the famous Brinsmead, 
the superb Marshall and Rose, Knabe, Emerson, Winkelmann, 
Squire, etc. These makes of Pianos have been carefully selected 
on account of their beauty of tone, perfect touch and durability. 


You are invited to call and hear the Angelus, or write for 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 28 of the latest models: 


Dept. | Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
2335, Regent Street, London, W. 


ESTATE OF THE LATE LORD BLANTYRE 


ORRISON, DICK G M‘CHLERY announce that they 

have been instructed by W. A. Baird, Esq., to Sell by Auction 
the High-Class Decorative Furniture, chiefly French, Marble Statuary, 
Sets of Fine Old Chairs, Adam and Sheraton Sideboards, Maple and 
Maliogany Bedroom Furniture, etc., in ERSKINE HOUSE, near 
GLASGOW, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 18th and 19th 
OCTOBER. Illustrated Catalogues, price Is., to be had fourteen days 
previous to Sale, on Application to Henry B. McKie, Esq., Erskine 
Estate Office, Bishopton; or at the Auctioneers’ Office, 98, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow. 


be Good prices given for li h Ce h oe Collections or single 
Id nN O IS In a specimens purchased 


perfect examples of 


LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE 


(Two minutes’ walk from Bond Street Tube Station, London, W.) 


7 South Molton Street ) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


N Enquiry Departm 
regarding all subjects of interest to the collector. 
upon the following page, 
sent direct per return of post for a small fee. 
objects that are sent to us, f 

inspect collections in the country upon very t ra 
a day or two of receipt, together with expert’s opinion. 
at longer intervals, but at leas 
our ‘*‘ Notes and Queries’’ page, up 
assist in solving them. Photograph 
paid to cover cost of making block, etc. 

All communications and goods relating t 
Connoisseur Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


ent is conducted by The Connoisseur Magazine to assist readers to obtain reliable information 
Queries may be sent upon the enquiry coupon which is printed 
and replies will either be inserted free of charge in the magazine in order of rotation, or 
Expert opinions can be given as to the value and origin of any 
or a reasonable charge, and arrangements can be made with authoritative experts to 
y favourable terms. As far as possible, objects sent to us will be returned within 
Pictures and drawings, however, are only examined at our offices 
t twice a month, and they will be returned as soon as possible. Special attention is called to 
on which questions difficult of elucidation are printed in order that our readers may 
s of pictures for identification will be inserted on this page if a fee of half-a-guinea is 
Information so obtained could be sent by post or inserted in a subsequent issue. 
o the Enquiry Department should be addressed to the Enquiry Manager, The 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGE FOR ENQUIRY COUPON. 
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Address : 


PUTTICK&SIMPSONS 


RECOMMENCE THEIR WEEKLY SALES OF 


Pictures, Engravings, Porcelain, Antique 
Furniture, and the Fine Arts generally 


THE LAST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER 
47, LeicEsTER Square;> Lonpon, W.C. 


fine Art e« 
Auctioneers 


THOMAS CUBITT, 283, Fulham Road, S.W. 
(OF NORWICH) GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, CHINA, PRINTS. 
Speciality this Month.—Extra Fine Hepplewhite Mahogany Winged Bookcase, 


with cornice, four glazed doors in compartinents, enclosing thirteen adjustable shelves 
above, and three cupboards with four panelled doors below, the centre cupboard fitted 
with two sliding trays, and the winged cupboards with four adjustable shelves; 9 ft, long 
by 8 ft, 2 in. high, in choice contemporary condition, price 40 guineas (bargain). 


Pictures and Prints 


ARTIST RESTORER 
es aa aE — Moderate Charges — 


ALBERT TUCH, Studio, — 
141, Sumatra Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


T. W. RICHARDS Fine Old Oak 


ss LEEDS « = Furniture 


THE LADIES’ WORK SOCIETY 


(President: H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL) 

Tel. No. 789 Victoria 31, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
make a speciality of repairing Old Tapestries and 
Canvas Chair Seats, and restoring and trans- 
ferring Banners, Church and other Embroideries. 

ONLY THE Most SKILLED WorRKERS EMPLOYED 


L LU NAM Ye Hntique 40, BERKELEY STREET, 
; ° Showrooms, Charing Cross, 
rner Granville Street West, off Sauchiehall Street 
4 ae opposite St. Andrew’s Halls) GLASGOW 
Visitors to Glasgow Exhibition are cordially invited to look through the 
Showrooms at 40, Berkeley Street. During Exhibition Season Carriage 
Paid on all purchases over £5 to any part of the United Kingdom. 


H. VAN KOERT & Co., Restorers of Old China, Enamels, &c. 


Beg to bring to the notice of their numerous customers that they have now succeeded in making parts in real china, having 
overcome the great difficulty in matching of glazes and colours with such accuracy as to bring back the value of the once 


forlorn specimens of Old and Valuable China. 


38, Hanway St., W. 


Telephone 
1156 City 


BAXTER OIL PRINTS 


Fine Collection always in stock. 


C. L. PICKARD, 12, GUILDFORD STREET, LEEDS 


R. E. TREASURE, Antique Furniture dealer, 


has REMOVED to larger and more commodious premises, 


3, North Road (off Church St.), PRESTON. 


A. LYONS 


23, St. Helen’s Rd. 
SWANSEA 


Special this month.—Three Agate 
Vases, Wedgwood & Bentley, 8 gns.; 
Swansea China Tea and Coffee Service, 
painted roses, 20 gns,; quantity of marked 
Swansea ware. 


J. BRETT & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge House, Tombland, 


and 34, Elm Hill, Norwich. 
LARGEST STOCK of ANTIQUES in EAST ANGLIA. 


VALUERS FOR PROBATE AND COMMISSION AGENTS. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
— GENUINE ANTIQUES — 
E. BROOKER, Meadrow, GODALMING. 

DICKENS LAND. Marble Group, by H. Weekes, R.A., 1863, 


WOOLLETT’S ft. xsit) uld Bate Ship £50. Fine gait 


part Carved Old «)ak Corner Cupboards, 4 ft. 


Old Curio Gallery 6 in. X 8 ft. Splendid Sheraton Robe, ditto 
Oo H EST Bureau, Carved Oak Lectern (photographs 
R Cc E R sent), Worth a Motor run! Call! 


Reference No. 


For Office use only. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


OCTOBER, 


ENQUIRY COUPON. i911. 


Lame (State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address in full 


Subject of enquiry ..... 


N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
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IGH-CLASS FIREGRATES FROM 
PERIOD MODELS o0 o o o 


Carron Company, having acquired the old established and 
well-known business of Longden & Co., Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield, and 
3, Berners Street, London, W., are now able to offer a great variety of 


OM ANS 


(ees) 


grates suitable for buildings in architectural styles, and of all classes. 
A large number of specimens of this work may be seen at 3, Berners Street. 


The Company have arranged with Mr. H. Longden to continue his 
personal superintendence of fine work in connection with fireplaces and of 
work in wrought iron and bronze. Architects designs will be carefully exe, 
ecuted. Acatalogue of Longden Pattern fireplaces can be had on application. 


CARRON COMPANY, CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE.———. 


——$————— — 


SS SS SWE SOO OSI 


Rare example of Tudor Carved Arm Chair with 
Bust in sunk panel in centre of back, inscrip- 
tions each side: CES IT—MDLII; lions 
couchant on the arms, with hob-nail carving, 
and leaf carving to legs. 


Also quaint pair of Jacobean Carved Hall Chairs, 
leaf and flower decorated backs. Price £6 6s. 
the pair. > 


Dainty old Dessert Service by Neale, basKet ware 
with delicate blue borders, a complete service 
in splendid condition, at 12s, 6d. per piece. 


Pair of exceptional Chippendale Claw and Ball 
Chairs, lace backs, cabriole legs, in original 
condition. 


These and other fine specimens to be seen at the 
Antique Gallery facing the old Castle. 


J. Kyrle Fletcher 


Ltd. 


The Bridge, 
Newport, Mon. 


Carved Adams Table, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 2 in. 
1, Tavistock St. 
Fred‘: JONES, 4: Tavistock St. 


D 


MUIRHEAD MOFFAT & Co. 
THE CHARM of | | 131138, Dougtas st, 


ANTIQU ES ead 


Carae Stock of Antique 
Furniture, China, 
Brass, §c. 


Genuine Hand- wrought 
English Replicas of 14th, 
15th, and Jé6th Century 


ARMOUR 


for Collectors and 
Decorative uses 
PRICES REASONABLY LOW 


CHAS. MIDGLEY 
3, South Esplanade, 
— YORK 
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WANTED. 


Fine old Chippendale Mahogany Four-post Bedstead. 


Fine old Chippendale Mahogany Cabinet for the display 
of China or Silver. 


Fine Study of Still Life in Fruit and Flowers in oil, size 
not to exceed 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 


Fine Antique Inlaid Table for hall, either round or oval, 
4 ft., or finely carved ditto. 


WYLIE & LOCHHEAD, Ltd., 
45, Buchanan Street. GLASGOW. 


ANTIQUE PEWTER. 


We specialise in Old Pewter and invite Collectors 
to write us for Photographs and haps gies List 
of pieces in stock, issued periodically. 


H. & A. KIMBELL, 


182, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


Wadham & Sons, Ltd., 


DEALERS IN 


— 44, High Street, — 
Newport, Isle of Wight 


Antique Furniture, Pictures, Curios, China, &c. 


Genuine Old Oak Cottage Furniture, 
comprising :—Oak Wardrobes, Settles, Chests, Tables, 
Lancashire Rush-seated Chairs. 


E. SHORROCK & SON, Antique Dealers, 
2a, Arnold Street, ACCRINGTON, Lancashire. 


W. H. CROFT Wanted for Cash 


ANTIQUE DEALER All kinds of Antiques. 
{lKley, Yorks. Describe fully with Prices. 


OLD ENGRAVINGS. Mezzotints, Stipple, Line, andOld 
= oo oe Masters, Old China, Glass and 
Curios. : Enquiries solicited. 


E. A. LINDOW, I5, George Lane, FOLKESTONE. 


4 Ye Old King Charles’ House, built 1577, 
Antiques and the room in which he slept during the Battle 


of Worcester. The House is now furnished 


aA ttle ee RAC a AR Ral tata - Chomas Woalt 
Ye Olde Retreat FOR SALE. — Unrestored 


condition, set of six old 
DUNSTABLE JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY 
CURTAINS; old four-fold CHINESE LAC SCREEN; 
a rare old LEAD GARDEN FIGURE (Apollo), standing 
8 ft. 6 in. high, guaranteed 200 years old. 


{ ter, Sheffield Plate, China, 
Ivories, etc., etc. # # #& 


Always a large stock on 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE FOR SALE jhna* 7ags Socs on 
otherwise. Often fresh goods.—A fine old Jacobean Genuine HS 
Carved Oak Bedstead with Canopy, with these letters and dated— 1633 
I wish to reduce stock so as to give up part stores, I 


J. DAISH, 48, Colebrook Street, WINCHESTER, Hants. 


WANTED.—BUYER for Collection of uncut Precious Stones. 100 
named specimens. 12 boxes. 30/-.—Powell, Elms, Egham. 


TO BOOKSELLERS AND ART DEALERS 
Wanted. —ILLUsSTRATED CATALOGUES, both Foreign and English, of 
Pictures and Drawings by Old Masters sold by Public Auction or in 
Private Collections. Also old copies Illustrated Art Magazines, any 
language. Condition immaterial. Particulars to 
R. C. Wirt, 27, Connaught Square, W. 


The Home of the Old English Potters STOKE-ON-TRENT 
F. J. MORRALL, 48, Liverpool Road, 


HAS AN INTERESTING SELECTION OF 
Old English Pottery and Porcelain, Oak and Mahogany Furniture. 
THREE MINUTES FROM STOKE STATION, 


CLARKSON, = Atéaue Dealer, 


SNOW HILL, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Speciality ; Genuine untouched Old English Furniture, TRADE SUPPLIED 
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Extra Numbers and 
The Connoisseur 
Magazine 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
BOOKSELLERS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING : 


CONTINENTAL And GENERAL AGENTS. 

F. A. BrockHaus, 16, Querstrasse, Leipsic. 

W. Dawson'& Sons, Export Department, St. Dun- 
stan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

HEINEMAN & Co., 58, Weissenburgstrasse, Cologne. 

F. TENNANT Palin, 21, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., 
and Paris. 

SAaRBACH & Co., London, Paris, Mainz, Milan. 

SimpkIN, MARSHALL & Co., Export Department, 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 

BRENTANO’S Liprary, Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 

GALIGNANI’S LiBrary, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

W. H. SmitH & Son, 248, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Gorpon & GotcHu, 124, Queen Street, Melbourne ; 
and Branches. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
CENTRAL News AGENCY, Johannesburg, Cape 
Town and Branches. 
INDIA. 
A. H. WHEELER & Co., Bombay, Allahabad, &c. 
HIGGINBOTHAM & Co., Mount Road, Madras. 


UNITED STATES. 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Co., Duane Street, New 
York. 


CANADA. 
Copp, CLarK & Co., 64, Front Street West, 
Toronto. 
W. Dawson & Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto. 
IMPERIAL NEws Co., 70, Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto. 
MONTREAL News Co., 386, St. James Street, 
Montreal. 
F. J. Roy, 81, Queen Street West, Toronto. 
ToroNTO News Co., 42, Yonge Street, Toronto. 
x*, In the event of any difficulty being experienced in 
obtaining The Connoisseur Magazine, kindly 
communicate with the Manager, Export Depft., 


95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, 
London, England, 


SEVERAL PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS, 
Black & Coloured Prints, Mezzotints, &c. 15th to 19th Century. 
C. PRICE ®& Co., 105, Mount Pleasant, LIVERPOOL. 


GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


in unrestored condition. Phone. : 4402 Mayfair 
HENRY FORD, 22 Fitzroy St., London, W. 


OLD OAK IN LAKELAND—2'¢ home of Ruskin and of the Poets 


Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, 
FOR SALE.—Fine Old Jacobean Cabinets, Chests, 
Tables, Chairs, Settles, Dressers, Wardrobes, &c. 

W. H. MAWSON, II-I3, Lake Rd., Keswick, Cumberland. 


CLEMENTS, opposite Cathedral gates, noted shop for Antique 
Furniture, Pictures, China, Sheffield Plate, etc. It is worth 


the while of Dealers to inspect when passing through Carlisle. 
ON VIEW. aoa ee Mahogany Four-post Bedstead, slept in by Napoleon III. on 
his visit to Eglinton Tournament in 1839, on September 6th. 


J. CLEMENTS, 57,59 & 61, Castle Street, CARLISLE 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Lanman, Framlingham, Suffolk 
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Che prince Francis of Ceck [Remorial Fund 


ee 
Founded with the approval of Their Cajesties The King and Queen 
ee ee eee eee 


HE fund was opened with the object of com- 
pleting the beneficent work which the late 
Prince Francis of Teck initiated on behalf of 
the Middlesex Hospital, and upon which he 
was actively engaged until a short time prior to his 
death. It was His Highness’s ambition to place the 
Hospital once and for all on a firm financial basis by 
procuring an addition to its income of £7,000 per 
annum, the shortage between the normal income and 
expenditure. It is hoped that the object which he so 
strenuously laboured to obtain may be realised. Con- 
tributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Prince 


Alexander of Teck, the Chairman of the Middlesex 
Hospital, Mortimer Street, W. 
Ay few of “the portrait) busts: of the’ late Prince 


Francis of Teck, by Mr. P. F. Hedley, may still be 


PRINCE FRANCIS OF TECK 


had. 


Proceeds of the sale will be placed to the fund. 


Old English and Early Chinese Porcelain 
E. A. JOHNSON, 49, Museum Street, Oxford Street 


Provincial Dealers Solicited (formerly at Great Turnstile, W.C.) 


FINE OLD OAK STAIRCASE 


FOR SALE. Photograph and further particulars on application to 


MANN, EGERTON 6& Co., Ltd., NORWICH 


FOR SALE.—Sundial on stone pedestal and base; also two Walnut 
Queen Anne Writing Tables, cabriole legs, unrestored. 
J. B. CHAPMAN, 106, Chestergate, MACCLESFIELD, Cheshire. 


BAXTER PRINTS 


Buy or Sell List Sent 
JAMES C. CROSS, 8I, Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL 


The Influence of Old-time Furniture. 
Illustrated Catalogue upon request, free. Sure to interest. 

Mr. E. CROSS, St. Aldate’s, OXFORD, or 

Mr. H. CARTER, 32, Albert Street, MANCHESTER. 


FOR SALE.—A Pair of Sheraton Bookcases with trellis doors 
above and enclosed by panelled doors below. 8 ft. 6 in. wide each case. 
G. W. FORD & SON, Newark-on-Trent, 
and 290, Glossop Road, SHEFFIELD. 


as 


. PRESTON .. 
Speciality :—Old Oak Furniture, unrestored 


D1 


ie. O’BOYLE, stir 


By veh 


The Great Health Food Great Health Food 


St. Ivel (lactic) Cheese 
econitainsmiactic acid 
cultures in pure and 
active form, Itis highly 
nutritious and digested 
without effort, Deli- 
cious, soft and creamy 
with the flavour of a 
mild and perfect cheddar 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED 13th NOVEMBER. 


HISTORY OF SILHOUETTES 


By F. NEVILL JACKSON 
Author of “ History of Hand-made Lace,’’ “‘ Toys of Other Days,” Gc. 


Can now be ordered from any Bookseller, or from the Publishers, “* The Connoisseur,’’ Temple 
Chambers, London, and remittance should be included for the number required. 


PRICE 10/6 net. 


‘¢ PERDITA’’ ROBINSON 


the keenest interest is taken should 
have remained so long without a 
written history. 

Even those who are familiar with Mrs. 
Jackson's artistic, painstaking, and erudite 
work in the pages of The Connoisseur 
and her other volumes on the Arts and 
Crafts of the [7th and I8th Centuries, will 
be astonished at the extraordinarily interest- 
ing results of her research amongst many 
thousands of the lovely black profile portraits. 

The History of Silhouettes contains 
a complete picture of the social celebrities, 
their pastimes, and the sterner business of 
their life as shadowed in these delicate and 
lovely portraits. Glimpses are shown of the 
vie intime of kings, queens, and princes, 


iq is remarkable that a subject in which 


Profusely illustrated with Colour and other Plates. 


~N 


WASHINGTON 


ladies of the great and of the half-world, 
statesmen, from Presidents Washington, 
Harrison, and every member of the Senate, 
down to the celebrities of Bath, Cheltenham, 
and Saratoga. 

Bishops, doctors, men of letters jostle one 
another in the pages of this book, and the 
specimens of rare porcelain and jewelled 
Silhouettes will interest not only every lover 
of these delicate and beautiful shades, but 
also the whole of the artistic world. 

During the six years in which Mrs. Nevill 
Jackson has been engaged on this History, 
she has compiled a list of nearly 300 
Silhouettists from personal examination of 
thousands of specimens, so that owners of 
such relics, either by inheritance or purchase, 
will be enabled to identify their treasures. 


Publishers : ‘‘ THE CONNOISSEUR,” I Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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JUST. (PUBLISHED. 


THE PAINTERS oF 
JAPAN 


By ARTHUR MORRISON 
Illustrated by 119 Reproductions in Colour and Collotype, of large size. 


The page measures 10 by 15 inches. af ‘ These illustrations comprise 
some of the rarest and finest of the works of the Old Masters of Japan. 


In two folio volumes, handsomely bound, at £5 5s. net per set; also an edition 

de luxe, in which the plates (first impressions) are mounted on Japanese vellum, 

and a duplicate set in portfolio (limited to 150 copies, signed and numbered) at 
£10 10s. net per set. 


“Ought to be looked upon as the standard for the Westerns to study Japanese art.’.—YosH10 MARKINO in The English Review. 


“ee : = x . 

: oe difficult it is to convey shortly to a public—unaccustomed and not a little prejudiced—the interest and the sterling importance 
° r. Arthur Morrison's monumental volumes on the ‘* Painters of Japan.’ ... . Of Mr. Morrison's historical study it is unnecessary 
to speak at length, for it is bound to become the one indispensable authority for the English student. .... All the various schools are 
passed in review and many illustrations are given of the masterpieces that they produced.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


_‘* Several circumstances combine to make the publication of this book an event of unusual importance in the history of literature dealing 
with the Fine Arts. .... There are probably not more than two men in England competent to deal with Mr. Morrison’s book on its merits 
as a history of Japanese painters, and we shall certainly not attempt the task. Briefly, he covers the whole subject from the 
seventh century down to the present day, school by school, with lucid accounts of developments ——————_____D9.__ 
and connections and scholarly descriptions of the characteristics of individual painters. As 
a treatise on this particular branch of art his book may be gratefully accepted as‘ definitive,’ complete, 
accurate, and embodying the results of the most recent opportunities for research. .... As we 
have tried to show, the importance of the book as a history of the special subject, great as it is, is 
outweighed by its importance in relation to the subject of art in general. To find exact and extensive 
knowledge combined with sound conceptions and forcible and graceful expression in a book about 
art is indeed rare. As a contribution to the literature of art, this book is in the centre of things, 
and the moment of its appearance was particularly fortunate.’’—Standard. 


London: Tr. Cc. & E. C. JACK, 67, Long Acre, W.C. 


SPECIMEN PLATE FREE. 


Please send me a Prospectus including 
Specimen Plate of The Painters of Japan 
(7. C. & E, C. Jack.) 

INGLE) e orsichivin eiciatsidielg of fe aiefersls e/sicieiin cisiaiu vie'eis 
AMATECSS ce cercenscecscccccevecsccereuece 
This form may be handed to any Bookseller. 


JAMES MALFRAY, 
Antique Fine Art 11, Rue Tesson, PARIS 


Reproductions. 


ART PRICES CURRENT. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


With Volume IV., shortly to be published, the scope 
and bulk of this work have been considerably 
enlarged. It will contain, as heretofore, a complete 
record of prices for pictures, drawings and engravings, 
sold at Christie’s during the past season, and, in 
addition, a selection of all the more important 
engravings offered at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, and Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. 


THE INDEX will be greatly improved by giving 
the title of pictures, engravings, etc., alphabetically 
-under the Artist’s and Engraver’s names. 


PRICE, 21/- POST FREE, 21/6 


The First, Second, and Third Volumes, 
comprising the Seasons 1907-8, 1908-9, 
1909-10, at Christie’s are on Sale at 10/6. 
11/= post free per volume 


Battersea, Limoges (XIIIth to XVIIth Century) Enamels. Lowestoft, 
China, Chelsea, Sevres, Saxony, Chantilly, Mennecy Porcelain. Mar- 
seilles, Sceaux, Delft, Sinceny Earthenwares. Vernis-Martin. 

Bronze Mountings, Etched Glassware. 


(SzE STAND AT EARL’sS COURT EXHIBITION.) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ORIGINAL COLOURED DRAWINGS of Exteriors and 
Interiors of Old English Houses by JOSEPH NASH. 
Send Full Particulars and Prices to 


B. T. BATSFORD, Bookseller, 94, High Holborn, London 


Established 1845. 


Offices of the FINE ART TRADE JOURNAL, 
MAXWELL HOUSE, Arundel Street, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Now Reapy. 3rd Edition, much enlarged, containing 800 pages, with 
800 illustrations, mostly from photographs. Large 8vo. Cloth gilt. 


Price 15/= net. 
OLD CLOCKS & WATCHES & THEIR MAKERS. 


Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the different 
styles of Clocks and Watches of the past, in England and abroad. 
To which is added a List of Eleven Thousand Makers. 


By F. J. BRITTEN. 
B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, LONDON. 
XLI, 


An explanatory circular and specimen pages will be 
sent on application. As the number of copies is 
limited, the Publishers reserve the right to increase 
the price of Volume IV. on publication. 


The Connotsseur 


Presentation Plate to Annual Subscribers 


Annual Subscribers to “The Connoisseur Magazine” for twelve months from September, 1911, 
and those forwarding twelve coupons (see below), will receive as a 
Presentation Plate a Photogravure Reproduction ef 


Mrs. Lowndes-Stone by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


The annual subscription is 12/-, and the 
Magazine can be obtained from All Book~- 
sellers and Newsagents; or direct from 
the Publishers, Otto Limited, 95, Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C., at the 
following rates including postage : For the 
United Kingdom 16/-; Canada 14/-; all 


other countries 17/~ 


To obtain the “Presentation Plate” the 
Bookseller’s Receipt must be forwarded to 
the Subscription Department, 95, Temple 
Chambers, E.C., with the full name and 
address of the Subscriber, when the Plate 
will be sent, but in order to give those 
Subscribers who do not prepay for their 
copies of the Magazine an opportunity 
of securing the Plate, a coupon will be 
included in every number of “‘ The 
Connoisseur’ for twelve months, com- 
mencing August, 1911. On receipt of 
twelve of these coupons the Plate will 
be sent. 


The Plates will be ready on the Ist 
November, and Subscription Receipts 
~ can now be forwarded, the Plates 
being sent out on that date in priority 

of application. 


Mrs. LOWNDES-STONE From a photograph by 
By THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH Braun, Clement & Cie, 


In exchange for twelve coupons, one of which is 
appearing in each of the twelve monthly issues of COUPON 


“The Connoisseur,” commencing August, 1911, a 


For the Photogravure Presentation Plate of Mrs. Lowndes- 
copy of the above important Presentation Plate will be Stone, after the picture by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


sent post free to any address within the Postal Union. 
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IF YOU WANT 


SUPERIOR 
PRINTING 


Why not apply to 
the PRINTERS of 
THIS MAGAZINE ? 


BEMROSE & SONS L™ 


MIDLAND PLACE - DERBY 


LONDON - - 4 Snow Hill, E.c. 
LEEDS - - -  Post-Office House 
MANCHESTER - 16 John Dalton St. 


o 


GOWANS’S ART BOOKS 


Parchment, 6d. net. Cloth, Is. net. 
Leather, 2s. net each. 


Each Volume contains 60 Photographs. 


RUBENS 22, sLINTORET TO 
VAN DYCK 23. POUSSIN 
REMBRANDT PERUGINO 
RAPHAEL 25. MICHELANGELO 
REYNOLDS 26. GOYA 
TENIERS 27 OU RETR 

Early FLEMISH 28. GAINSBOROUGH 
PAINTERS 20 LORE O 
TITIAN 30. LUINI 

FRANS HALS 31) GREUZE 
MURILLO 32. CARPACCIO and 
WOUWERMAN GIORGIONE 
VELAZQUEZ 33. HOGARTH 
HOLBEIN 34, GIOTTO 
VERONESE 35, MORETTO 
RAEBURN 36. ROMNEY 
DEL SARTO 37. ORCAGNA 
CORREGGIO 38. GERARD DOU 
BRONZINO 39, BOUCHER 
WATTEAU 40, CONSTABLE 
BOT TICELLI 41. MASACCIO 
FRA ANGELICO 42, JAN STEEN 


Gowans & Gray, Ltd., 5, Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


MESS. BELL'S BOOKS 


Ready immediately, Crown 8vo, with many illustrations, 6s, net. 


William Morris to Whistler 


PAPERS AND ADDRESSES ON ART AND CRAFT AND THE 
COMMONWEAL. 


By WALTER CRANE 


UnirorMm wits ‘‘ Bases or DEsIGN,” ETc. 


Also an Edition de luxe, strictly limited to 350 copies. Medium 
8vo. With Covers and End-papers designed by the Author. 
Uniform with ‘ Ideals in Art,’’ etc., IOs. 6d, net. 


Ready immediately, Post 8vo, fully illustrated, 6s, net. 


The Print-Collector’s Handbook 


By ALFRED WHITMAN 


New and Cheaper Edition (the Sixth), thoroughly Revised and 
brought up to date by MALcoLM CHARLES SALAMAN, 


Now Ready. Post 8vo, 6s, net. 


How to Understand Sculpture 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE AMATEUR. 
By MARGARET THOMAS, 


With 40 full-page illustrations and photogravure frontispiece. 
(Uniform with the ‘f How to”’ Series, a full List of which will 
be sent on application.) 


LONDON: 
G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


‘Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
‘*Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chrenicle. 


Visitors to London (and Fy A ReLINGTON’ 
Residents) should use “Very emphatically tops them ON vs. 


| oO N DO N “A brilliant book.”— The Times. 
‘Particularly good,.”—A cademy 
Cc 


AND By E. C, COOK and E, T, COOK, M.A, sth Edition Revised. 

New Maps. 6/-. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations, 

E N Vi R (@) N S “The best handbook to London ever issued,”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. 

60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 5/-=, | roo Illustrations Maps & Plans. 5/= 

NORT WALE DEVON AND CORNWALL, 


Visitors to Edinburgh,Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St.Leonards, Worthing, 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scill 
Isies, St, Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, 
Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Corwen, 
Bala, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddegelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowes- 
toft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each, 
Post Free from Darlington & Co,, Llangollen, 
Llangollen; Darlington & Co. London; Simpkin's. Paris & New York: Brentanos’, 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 


Numbers and Publica- 
tions issued by The 


Now of Prices of Back 
S 


Connoisseur Magazine sent post 
free on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 1, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SPUR 


By CHARLES DE LACY LACY, M.A. 


10/6 nett. Will be published on October 16th, 1911 


Tue St. GEORGE’S SpuR. KING’S CORONATION SPUR. NATURAL SIZE. 


HE History of the Spur is the first book written in the English language on_ this 
interesting subject. 


Hitherto some articles have been written by Mr. James, many years ago, in the Archeological 


Journal, and there have been letters and short descriptions of Spurs in Archeologia, and in 
several works on Armour. 


Here we have the first attempt to trace, link by link, the gradual sequence of change in the long 
chain that has been handed down to us from the earliest times. Starting from the very small and simple 
appliances of the Pre-Christian era, Spurs are traced through the Middle Ages, up to the enormous and 


highly decorated implements of the 15th and 16th centuries, and down to the comparatively simple 
forms of the present day. 


It is hoped that this book will remedy a want long felt by Antiquarians and persons interested in 
Armour and equipments. 


The volume is illustrated with upwards of 70 drawings taken by the Author from specimens in 
English and Continental Museums and in private collections. 


Orders can now be received, and should be accompanied by remittance for the number required. 


Publishers : “THE CONNOISSEUR,” | Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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An Important Art Volume for the Connoisseur 


meme COPENHAGEN 


PORCELAIN 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN 


Author of “Chats on English Earthenware,” ‘“ Chats on English China,” “ 


With 5 full-page Illustrations 
in Colour and 108 full-page 
Plates from special photo- 
graphs of examples in the 
National, Royal, and_ other 
famous collections at Copen- 


DEDICATED TO 
HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


Its History and Development from the 
Eighteenth Century to the Present Day 


Chats on Old Prints,” etc., etc. 


This is an authoritative history 
of the Royal Factory and 
its work, based on authentic 
data from official records at 
Copenhagen. 


It is invaluable as a work of 


hagen, Stockholm, Bergen, &c. 


Also Tables of Marks from : 
Authentic Specimens never ania Macy a SECURE AT GOPY OF 
before published. S2 2 O net. THE FIRST EDITION 


N.B.—The Prospectus contains a vogoren. © Colour Plate and other faallusteahons, sent free on request. 


reference to all connoisseurs. 


ORDER TO-DAY AND 


tee oneR “UNWIN, 1; ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


JAMES RIMELL & SON 


Yet another 53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W 


“Koh-i-noor” Novelty 


Hard on the heels of the wonderfully 
successful ‘“Koh-i-noor” Pocket 
Propelling Pencils comes another 
delightful variation of the ever 
popular “ Koh-i-noor. The illus- 


The following Catalogues can be 
had Post Free on application:— 


No. 224.—Miscellaneous Books, 900 items. 
No. 225.—Books on Art, 1,500 items. 
tration shows this latest pencil 


meehionaiand. closed. 1 [tis No. 226.—Engravings of the English School, 659 


made in white metal (Is. 6d.), plain items. 
gilt (2s.), Muted gilt (2s.), and sterling 
silver (3s. 6d.), and is known as 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS BOUGHT for CASH. 


EASES Nici Lda daiias oF 


“ Koh-i-noor” 
Drop-Action 
Pencil 


Ask your Stationer to show you this 
latest idea in ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” Pocket 
Pencils. Also ask to see the “ Koh- 
i-noor” Pocket Propelling Pencils— 

made in many novel and charming 
styles, from 9d. each. 


Pencil List free from L. & C. Hardtmuth Ltd., Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, London. (Paris, Wieanal Dresden, 
Milan, Zurich, Brussels, New York.) 


ue E 
The ‘‘ Cleves,” 3/6 per f piece. 


CHAS. KNOWLES & co Ltd, 


164, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


West Enon SHOWROOMS—495, OxFORD STREET. 
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MMacmillan's New Colour BooKs. 
The Story of Emma Lady 


Hamilton. 


By JULIA FRANKAU. Author of 
“Eighteenth Century Colour Prints,” etc. 


With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 8 in 
Monochrome of famous paintings and engray- 
ings by and after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Romney, Angelica 
Kauffman, Madame Vigée Le Brun, 
Masquerier, Westall, and other contemporary 
artists. 

Also 37 Photogravure Illustrations of personal 
and topographical interest printed in the text. 
In two volumes. Printed on Hand-made 
paper, sumptuously bound in Parchment full 
gilt. Limited to 250 copies. Imperial 4to. 
£31 10s. net. [October 20. 


x*, Prospectus post free on application. 


Stories from the Pentamerone. 


By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and 
edited by E. F. Strange. With 32 Illustrations in 
Colour by Warwick Goble. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
Also Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies. Demy 
Ato. 42s. net. 


The Practice of Water Colour Painting. 


Illustrated by the Work of Modern Artists. By 
A. L. BALDRY. With 38 Illustrations in Colour 
by distinguished Artists. Crown 4to, 12s. net. 

[October 6, 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
through the Looking Glass and what 


Alice found there. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 Illustrations by 
John Tenniel, 16 being in Colour. 8yo. 5s. net. 
[October 13. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or Mirth and 
' Marvels. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations in Colour by H. G. 
Theaker. 8vo. 55. net. 


[Oclober 6. 


The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne in the County of Southampton. 


By GILBERT WHITE. With 24 Illustrations in 
Colour by G. E. Collins. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net 
[October 20, 


x* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post 
free on application 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 


| 
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INDEX & TITLE PAGE 


For Volume XXX. MAY TO AUGUST, 1911. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


‘ 
*~., 


HE Index, with the Title Page, to Volume XXX. of 

The Connoisseur Magazine, for May to August, 

1911, is Now Reapy, and may be obtained through 

any Bookseller, Newsagent, or Railway Bookstall, or it 
will be sent Post Free by 


The Publishers, I, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, E.C., 


on receipt of Sixpence in Stamps. 


The whole of the Indices for past Volumes I. to 
XXX. can also be obtained at the same price, with the 
exception of Indices VII. and XI., which are ONE 
SHILLING each. 


The following Back Numbers 


“The Connoisseur” 


and 


“Auction Sale Prices” 


WANTED 


By the Publishers, 
I, Temple Chambers, E.C.: 


Nos. 106 and I07 (June and July, 
I9I0) of ‘The Connoisseur,” 
and No. 66 (June, I9IO) of 
— “Auction Sale Prices’ — 


Two Shillings each will be paid for each copy of 
‘““The Connoisseur ’’ and Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
for the number wanted of ‘‘ Auction Sale Prices.’’ 


The numbers, however, must be delivered flat and in 
good condition and complete. Senders should see that 
no plates are missing; this can be done by reading the 
Contents, which are given on pages viand viii. If received 
by post, Postal Order will be sent; if delivered by hand, 
cash will be paid. All copies to be addressed to 


I, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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ALWAYS INTERESTING 


ANTIQUES 
at BARKERS 


GATE LEG TABLES 
REFECTORY TABLES 
COFFERS, ARMOIRES 
DUTCH MARQUETRY 
ENGLISH LACQUER 
OLD COT GLASS 
OLD BRASS WORK 
AND A QUANTITY OF 
BEAUTIFULLY MADE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


BARKERS 


Antique Galleries 
Kensington W 


KEEN COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Finely Carved Old 
Oak China Cabines 4,18 IOS. 


GI FT TO ADVE TISERS BOOKS PURCHASED. LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
R We want to buy Books in any quantity and at all times. Some people do not understand 
that we purchase small parcels of Books as well as complete Libraries. No lot is too 
small to interest us and no Library is too large for us to handle. One price only is 


In the Connoisseur Register. given—THE HIGHEST. Our reputation allows us to give no vther. 
Wm. BROUGH & SONS, 312, 313, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
5 s 5 5 Booksellers and Exporters. ESTABLISHED 1845. 

g Every Advertiser taking space in the Register Telephone: Midland 687. Telegrams: ‘‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 
columns (see advertisement pages Iv and x) In the RARE BOOKS.—Burton’s Pentamerone, very rare, 2 vols., £3 3s.; Burton’s Arabian 
N b N b f “ec Th Sc . ” ill Nights, 12 vols., illustrated, £7 10s.; Dickens’ Works, 21 vols,, half-calf, gilt, £4 4s., 
ovember . umber oO ¢ onnoisseur wl 1868 ; Connoisseu1, complete set to date, in parts, £6 6s. ; Mathers’ Kabbalan Unveiled, 
: : “e . ” k P il 1887, rare, 42 2s.; Times Historians’ History of the World, 25 vols., full Pigskin, £9, 
recelve a Gift of a Koh-i-noor Poc et encil. cust £20; Bailey's Magazine of Sports and Pastimes, 26 vols., £3 3s.; Morris’ British 
: : . Birds, 6 vols., 1860, £3 10s.; Curious Old Books, Guides, Maps, Views, etc., on 
The rate 1s 2d. per word, and only private in- Railways, Rivers and Canals. Catalogue just issued. Another Catalogue of First 

ali ‘d l r r itt a t d rti Th Pencil Editions of Famous Aut eed and Rare Old Boke ce every, descripiion, post free. 
1Vv1 are ermitte Oo aavertise. e€ 100,000 Books in stock, all kinds. Please state wants. 
aa P EDWARD BAKER'S’ GREAT BOOKSHOP, 1 16 od Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM 


will be sent on receipt of the Advertisement at 


“The Connoisseur” Office, 95, Temple Chambers, RF. M. WOOD & Co. 


th A .C., not later than the 15th Oct. 
pms ee Fe not later jaan the 217, North St., Charing Cross, GLASGOW 


Chippendale, 
Sheraton, 
Adams, and 
Hepplewhite 
Pieces 


Sheffield Plate 
Old Brass 


Old English 
Glass 


Chelsea and 
Worcester 
China, &c. 


Antique Furniture 


— The extremely fine pieces of — 

QUEEN ANNE FURNITURE 

at present on view in the Galleries, 
WILL BE SOLD AT REDUCED 


PRICES, TO MAKE ROOM 
FOR A COLLECTION OF LAC. 


M. OSMOND 


24, South Molton Street, W. 


William and Mary Workbox = 4 
witn Drawers (Legs of Stand (SHow Rooms First FLoor). Fine Old Glass Rummer, with Ships and Sunderland Bridge 9 ins. high. 


restored). £7 10s. 
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CHARLES 


27 & 29, Brook Street, W. 


_ Antiques 


And at 251, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 


4, King Street, St. James’s Square, W. *" ‘NEw You” 


A Settee and Two Chairs—belonging to a Suite of Six Chairs and a Settee, 


by Thomas Chippendale. ::  :: Without doubt the finest in existence. 


Speciality: OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN, JADES, Gc. 
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MONA LISA 


BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 


OcToBER, I9gII. 


Bristol Pottery in the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery 


By Richard Quick 


Ir is a well-known historical fact that pottery 
was made in Bristol as far back as Edward I.’s reign. 
A reference occurs in the archives under date 1284 to 
that effect, which places beyond doubt the existence 
of fictile works at a very early period. 
excavations have been made in the city, along the 
north bank of the river from Bristol Bridge, remains 
of pottery and shard heaps have been discovered. 

My first illustration is of some fragments of thir- 
teenth-century pitchers, discovered in 1899, in a well 
in Castle Green, the site of Bristol Castle. 

The only perfect specimen of pottery of this period 
which has come under my notice was found in pulling 
down an old house at Redcliffe in 1876. (See No. ii.) 
This quaint jug or pitcher is covered with a light 
green glaze, the handle being deeply scored to look 
like basket-work. The peculiar ornamentation of 
stems with stiff leaf foliage and finger-pressed base 
is characteristic of the treatment of the thirteenth 
The jug is thirteen inches in height. 


Whenever 


century. 


The third illustration is of an Elizabethan green 
glazed wall or stove tile. It bears the Royal Arms 
above, and in the centre a Tudor rose, with crown 
and letters E. R., being probably made in Elizabeth’s 
reign for that reason. The pilasters on each side 
contain shields. Both in this and the supporters of the 
shield with the Royal Arms and motto this tile differs 
from the specimen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which also has a floral ornament in the background. 

This interesting specimen, I am inclined to think, 
was made in Bristol. It was originally over the fire- 
place in the “ Horse and Jockey” Tavern, Broadmead, 
and was removed to the City Library in 1853, from 
whence it was transferred to the Museum in 1907. It 
measures 134 inches by 10 inches. 


BristoL DELFT. 
Bristol pottery may be divided into three periods :— 
the Frank, from about 1674 to 1784; the Ring, from 
1784 to 1816; and the Pountney, from 1816 to date. 


No. I.—FRAGMENTS OF THIRTEENTH-CENTURY PITCHERS 
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No. II.—BRISTOL PITCHER THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


The following table gives the names and dates of the 
various firms :— 

BRISTOL POTTERY. 
REDCLIFFE BACK. 


Thomas Frank 
Richard Frank 


| -. 2 1674— 
FRANK PERIOD 1730-1777 


(1674-1784). 
WATER LANE, TEMPLE BACK. 


IIO years. | 

| Frank & Co. (Richard Frank 
and Son) 1777-1784 

f Joseph Ring (“Bristol 
ine PERtOn Pottery ”’) a6 .. 1784-1788 
(1784-1816). Ring, Taylor & Carter : 
ae years | (Mrs. Ring, 1788) 1788-1813 

| Carter & Pountney (Henry 
Carter & Co.)... 1813-1816 
Pountney & Allies... 1816-1835 


John D. Pountney... 
Pountney & Goldney 


1835-1837 
1837-1850 


John D. Pountney... .» 1850-1852 
Pountney’s (Mrs. Pountney) 1852-1868 

PouNTNEY. Pamiee Various changes (Cobden, 
( Johnston, etc.) 1868-1889 


(1816 to date), 
** VICTORIA POTTERY,” ST. PHILIP’s 
MARSH. 


Pountney & Co., Ltd. 1889-1906 


“BRISTOL POTTERY,” FISHPONDS. 
Pountney & Co., Ltd. __... 1906 to date. 


It is not known whether Thomas Frank was the 
founder of the pottery on Redcliffe Back, but it is 
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recorded that he was a potter upon the occasion of 
his marriage in 1697. It may have been founded by 
an unknown potter, and acquired by Frank himself in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Richard 
Frank, his son, is said to have had the business from 
about 1730 to 1777, when it was removed to Water 
Lane, Temple Back. ‘The firm then changed from 
Richard Frank & Sen to Frank & Co, It was at 
this period that the plates and jugs seen in No. tv. 
were made. The first on the left was painted by 
Michael Edkins, in the Chinese style: the back of 
the same plate is shown in No. v. It has the initials 
wep, those of himself and his wife Betty. It is dated 
1760, in bold figures, this being just at the time 
that he left Frank’s, and became a painter on Bristol 
glass, etc. This arrangement of initials, where the 
upper letter was the surname and the lower ones 
those of the husband and wife, was quite common. 
The centre plate in No. iv. was painted by Bowen 


_ about 1761. 


04 


The Delft industry began at the close of the 
seventeenth century, and continued until lead-glazed 
pottery became popular. Two factories, both pro- 
ducing an earthenware body having a coating of 
white tin enamel, were in operation at the same time, 
one belonging to Richard Frank, as we have seen, 
the other to Joseph Flower, who, in 1777, removed 
from No. 2 on the Quay to No. 3, Corn Street, 
where Michael Edkins painted a sign-board for him, 


No. IIl.—ELIZABETHAN STOVE TILE 


No. IV.—BRISTOL DELFT JUGS AND PLATES 


“Flower, Potter.” We have Edkins’s ledger in the 
Museum, with many curious and interesting entries 
in it, under date 1761-83, also a drawing by Nicholas 
Pocock in 1772, showing Franks’ and Flower’s 
potteries on Redcliffe Back. Two interesting Delft 
puzzle-jugs with pierced necks and handles and three 
spouts in each rim will be seen in No. iv. The 
inscription on the one on the left runs thus :— 


1 


‘* Fill me with wine, ale or water, 
Any of the three it makes no matter, 
Then drink me dry if you be willing, 
And in so doing you'll win a shilling.” 


On the other as follows :— 


“*Here, gentlemen, come try your skill, 
I'll hold a Wager if you will, 
That you don’t Drink this Liquor all 
Without you spill or let some fall.” 


These jugs were very popular at the end of the 
eighteenth century in country inns. The centre mug 
or tankard in No. iv. is decorated with figures and 
birds in the Chinese style, out-curved foot and fluted 
handle, seven inches high. 

The two plates on either side in No. v. are coloured 
lilac or manganese purple, with blue in the panels. 


No. V.—BRISTOL DELFT PLATES, TILE, ETC. 
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No. VI.—BRISLINGTON DELFT BOWL, PLATES AND JAR 


One has the initials N. V. R. and date 1739. The 
wall-tile is decorated in the same manner. Tiles 
were made in great numbers, often in sets of four, six, 
eight, and even as high as twenty-four to form a 
picture. There was one in the Jermyn Street Museum 
of St. Mary Redcliffe Church on twenty-four tiles 
painted in blue. Tile pictures for the fireplace, 
representing a cat and dog in sets of nine tiles, were 
at one time fairly common in Bristol houses. There 
are tiles in the collection forming parts of pictures. 
Besides plates, dishes and jugs, punch-bowls seldom 
dated are to be found, commonly in blue. The large 
one in the centre of No. vi. is beautifully decorated 
in red, blue, green, and a very little yellow, as also 
are the two large plates and the jar with lid in the 
centre. The large bowl 
has the same bird painted 
on the inside, as is seen 
on the pot. ‘These are 
generally put down to 
Frank’s production at the 
Brislington Delft works, 
which he had been carry- 
ing on at the same time 
as the pottery at Redcliffe 
Back. He lived at the 
former, and walked daily 
into Bristol. The bowl is 
fourteen inches in diameter 
and eight inches high. 
Professor Church says : 
‘‘Approximate dates may 
be assigned to some of the 
extant specimens of Bristol 


No. VII.—‘‘ oNE BOWL MORE”? 
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Delft by noting the form and fashioning of the pieces. 
For example, in the case of plates, those of the earlier 
period, say 1706 to 1735, resemble their Dutch 
prototypes, being without any flange beneath, and 
having either simple curved sides and a nearly flat 
bottom, or a steep sloping ledge and then a sharp 
curve. During the next period, 1735 to 1745, we 
find the outer ledge or brim was nearly level, the 
circumference was frequently cut or lobed in six 
divisions, the area of the central portion was reduced 
and a flange was added beneath. Some intermediate 
and transitional forms occur, but, about 1755, the 
final form was reached, which is seen in the majority | 
of the extant examples, and which closely resemble 
that now generally adopted for dinner-plates.” 

The most complete 
collection ever made of 
the works of Bristol Delft 
potters was destroyed in 
the fire at the Alexandra 
Palace in 1873. A large 
number of the specimens 
there gathered together 
had been obtained from 
in Bristol, 
Gloucester, and the neigh- 
bourhood around. 

Pieces of an orna- 
mental character, either 
in form or decoration, or 
both, were turned out as 
early as 1706 and as late 
as 1784. Frank’s Delft 
works were situated 


houses 


BRISTOL DELFT 


—/ erat: 


Bristol Pottery in the Bristol Museum 


behind the pre- 
mises in Redcliffe 
Street known 
as Canynge’s 
House. On this 
site in 1869 were 
found abundant 
remains of Delft 
ware of Bristol 
manufacture. 

The body of 
Bristol Delft is 
generally a light 
buff or tawny 
colour, darker 
than the Dutch 
Delft. oT he 
enamel has often 
a greenish blue 
tint, thinner than 
the Dutch, also 
very uniform in 
colour and tex- 
ture. 

It is claimed 
that Flower’s 
ware was thin- 
ner and neater 
in make than 
Frank’s, the glaze 
good and the 


colour clear and No, VI1I.—rRADE CARDS 


brilliant. Usually the Bristol blue employed under 
the glaze was rather a dull blue, and the decoration 
was either copied directly from the Chinese, or from 
the Dutch, who themselves imitated the former. 
Another kind of ornament said to be peculiar to 
Bristol Delft is the use of pure white enamel as a 
pattern upon the greenish-white body of the ware. 
This white upon 
white is known as 
bianco sopro bianco. 
The same decora- 
tion is found on 
bowls, about eight 
inches across. In 
No. vil. is a bowl 
in the Museum 
collection, with the 
outside painted in 
Oriental style, and 
the interior with 
characteristic SA ee 
bianco-sopro-bianco BY COMBES, 1787 


decoration, and 
inscribed— 


“One Bowl more, 
And then——” 


BRISTOL 
POTTERY. 


To return to 
the Ring period. 
In 1784 the 
Franks’ pottery 
was sold to 
Joseph Ring, 
who first called 
it “The Bristol 
POPU, ISKS 
married Eliza- 
beth Frank, sister 
of the late owner. 
In 1788 Joseph 
Ring took 
Messrs. Taylor 
and Carter into 
partnership, 
under the firm of 
Ring & Taylor. 
On the death of 
Joseph Ring in 
1788, his widow 
helped to con- 
tinue the busi- 


ness, until in 1813 (see No. viil., Trade Card) an 
agreement for anew partnership was drawn up between 
Henry Carter, John D. Pountney, and Joseph Ring, 
son of the late partner. 
to execute it, however, and Henry Carter remained 
only three years, to 1816, when he was succeeded 
The firm was then known’ as 


by Edward Allies. 


BRISTOL PLATE 


BY DANIEL, 


1791 


The last-named did not live 


Pountney & Allies 
until 1835, when 
Edward Allies 
retired, John 
DecimusPountney 
remaining the sole 
proprietor. 

At this time the 
firm employed 
about two hun- 
dred workpeople, 
including William 
Fifield, the deco- 
rator and enamel- 
ler, who worked 
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therefor fifty 
years. He 
was born at 
Bathoun 
1788, and 
aed. Sack 
Bristol in 
1857. 

The ware 
produced 
was similar 
to that of 
the finest 
Stafford- 
shire pro- 
ductions of 
the period. 
Wedgwood 
was making 
the well- 
known 
Queen’s Ware, and Leeds the fine straw-coloured 
ware. 

John D. Pountney, finding the control of the 
business beyond his powers, in 1837 formed a 
partnership with Gabriel Goldney, a traveller of the 
firm, thus becoming Pountney & Goldney until 1850. 
John D. Pountney was Mayor of Bristol in 1847. In 
1850 Gabriel Goldney retired, and two years later John 
D. Pountney died in Clifton, the business being left in 
the hands of Mrs. Pountney, who secured the services 
of J. W. Clowes, an experienced potter, as manager, 
who carried on the business until 1868, when Mrs. 
Pountney retired. During the next twenty years the 
business passed 
through various 


No. X.—MUGS, ETC. 


hands until 1880, 
when a Limited 
Company was 
formed, the Water 
amie pio tien y 
closed, and the 
whole works con- 
centrated at the 
Victoria Pottery, 
St. Philip’s Marsh, 
under the title of 
Pountney & Co., 
Lids. ln toon 
the firm removed 
to Fishponds, 
where an exten- 
sive business is 
now Carried on. 


DATED 1802, 1808, 1828 


Amongst 
the various 
decorators 
of pottery 
during the 
flourish- 
ing Ring 
periods! 
may 
tion two, 
Combes 
and Daniel. 
In Nook: 
are two 
plates in 
blue, the 
left-hand 
one being 
marked 


men- 


“ Combes, 

RING AND TAYLOR (1788-1813) ‘on 
Burner, Queen Street, Bristol, 1787.” Combes lived 
in Queen Street from 1780 to 1805. The other 


is marked ‘‘ Daniel, China Burner, near Broad Plain, 
Bristol, 1791.” . Both have Chinese designs. 

In No. x. we have a group of specimens painted by 
Wm. Fifield, a mug dated 1802, and marked “‘ Bristol 
Pottery,” besides the following inscription, ‘‘ Peace 
signed at Amiens between England, France, Spain, 
and Holland, March 27th, 1802.” 

A cup or mug painted with mythological subject, 
Venus and Cupid, one of the rather unusual sub- 
jects painted by Fifield, is shown. It is marked 


on the bottom, “ W. Fifield, Bristol, 1808.” 


No. XI.—PUZZLE-JUGS AND BARRELS 
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The lower speci- 
mens also were 
painted by him, a 
jewel casket with 
divisions 


to 


= 
a bk a ae 
eee 


and 
sliding lid, an ink- 
stand with ink and 
sand pots, and in 
the centre a cake 
or biscuit box, 
decorated with 
flowers. 

In No. xi. we 
have a group of 
puzzle-jugs and 
barrels. They 
were most likely 
painted by Fifield, 
all’except the 


DATED 1820, 1821, 1835,AND 1846 Centre jug. The 


~ 


Bristol Pottery in the Bristol Museum 


No. XII.—jucs 


left-hand jug has the initials J. G. and date 1820, and 
the right-hand one C. W. and flowers. 
hand barrels have initials and dates—“‘S. W., May, 
1821,” and “G. C., 1835.” These were made in the 
time of Pountney and Allies. The other two bear the 


name, ‘‘Sarah Webber, 1846,” and 
a barrel painted with flowers, by 
Pountney & Goldney. 

In No. xii. is represented a group 
of jugs made by Pountney & Allies. 
The bottom ones are impressed, 
“Pountney and Allies.” The top 
punch-jugs are interesting, two being 
dated 1820 (J, K. C.) and 1833, 
and ship ‘‘ Good Hope ” (C. E. O.), 
and no doubt painted by Fifield. 
His work was somewhat crude, and 
the pieces generally met with are 
decorated with bouquets of flowers, 
consisting of roses, tulips, forget-me- 
nots, etc., painted in various colours, 
bright red, emerald green, and cobalt 
blue, very effective, and in a style 
quite his own. Perhaps the finest 
specimen of Fifield’s work is the fine 
filter with cover (see No. xiii.), which 
is decorated with his characteristic 
arrangement of flowers and snakes. 
It is marked in two places, inside 
the lid and on the bottom of the 
ur, “F., Bristol Pottery, 1814.” 
It is twenty inches in height. 


The two left- 


POUNTNEY AND ALLIES, 1816-1835 


No. XIII.—FILTER, 1814 
PAINTED BY W. FIFIELD 
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No. xiv. shows the exterior of the old pottery in 
Water Lane, as it is to-day, with the sign (BRISTOL 
PorTERY) across the road, the only thing to mark it. 

In No. xv. we have a view of Fifield’s studio, 
although it is taken a hundred years after he painted 


this beautiful filter. The room he 
used had two windows, next the 
clock. It is much the same as 
when he worked there. The clock 
has gone, but the little wooden pedi- 
ment is still in position on the wall. 
Whilst working there he painted a 
tile picture of the pottery, on four 
tiles which were fixed in the office. 
The picture is signed and dated 
Wiel preps a5thyacs20,” It is 
now in the possession of Mr. Charles 
Burn, and measures twenty inches 
by fifteen inches. On it may be 
seen the three cones of the pottery, 
and the Temple Church at the 
back. These three cones were 
used as a mark by Pountney and 
Allies, together with the words, 
“Tmproved Stone China,” in 1816, 
It is found sometimes on blue and 
white “willow pattern” plates and 
dishes. 

Among the other artists employed 
at the Water Lane pottery, I may 
mention first Thomas Pardoe, a man 
of considerable talent, who painted 


: 


landscapes, flowers, fruit 
and birds, and generally 
marked them ‘‘ Pardoe, 
fecit, Bristol,” in gold. 
In No. xvi. will be seen 
a teapot and plate, richly 
decorated with flowers. 
It is marked inside the 
lid, in gold, ‘Warranted 
T. Pardoe, 28 Bath St., 
Bristol.” He executed 
a great deal of the best 
work in flowers at the 
Water Lane pottery. 
From 1812 to 1816 he 
had a shop as a china 
painter, gilder and glass 
stainer at No. 28, Bath 
Street. In 1820 he was 
in business in Long Row, 
Thomas Street. Richard 
Peake wasa flower paint- 
er, and worked at the 
pottery from about 1850 
to 1856, and Henry 
Clark, another artist, was 
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No. XIV.—WATER LANE, TEMPLE BACK 


in their employ for nearly 
fifty years (he died in 
1862). 

Lastly, one o the 
gems of the collection 
(No. xvii.) is the beauti- 
ful vase with cover, 
made in the Dresden 
style at the Bristol 
Pottery by J. G. Haw- 
ley, a workman in the 
employ of Pountney & 
Goldney, in 1847. It 
is twenty-five inches in 
height, and decorated 
with flowers modelled in 
high relief. 

I have been told this 
was the centre of a set 
of three, as the two 
smaller ones are known 
to be in private collec- 
tions. 

Another workman who 
did similar work, often 
in biscuit ware, such as 


No. XV.—BRISTOL POTTERY, WATER LANE, IQIO 
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No. XVa.—TILE PICTURE SIGNED AND DATED “‘w., F., FEB. 15TH, 1820”’ 


flowers, birds, nests, beehives, etc. (specimens of which [Photographs of specimens by permission of the 
are in the collection), was Edward Raby, who worked Museum and Art Gallery Committee. ] 

at the pottery from about 1845 to 1862. Many 
other specimens and examples of the Bristol pot- 
teries are in the Museum, but this article contains 
reference to the principal works. 


No. XVI.—PARDOE TEAPOT, ABOUT I812 No. XVII.—BRISTOL VASE, 1847 BY HAWLEY 
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An Early English Pre-Holbein School of Portraiture 


By Wm. A. Shaw, Litt.D. 


“T am so far from condemning the defects and 
scapes which are sometimes found in the best works of 
the English painters that I rather wonder how they 
attained so near unto the ancient perfection with so 
few helps as our country (for ought I could ever learn) 
have afforded them. And for their further encourage- 
ment could wish I had the skilful pen of George Vasarie 
to eternise their well deserving names to all succeeding 
ages. For then I doubt not but that I should in a@ short 
time find matter enough to write parallels of their lives, 
comparing our English painters with the Italian as 
Plutarch did the Roman captains with the Grecian.”’ 


(Richard Haydocke’s translation of Lomazzo’s Artes of 
Curious Painting, etc., 1598.) 


“T speak not of the pencil [the brush] wherein our 
masters may compare with any else in Europe.’ 
(Peacham’s Art of Drawing, 1606.) 


THE most distinctive national product which 
the English people has evolved in any era of its 
long history is the art of portraiture which flourished 
between the reigns of Henry VI. and Elizabeth. 
This assertion may seem at the outset so bold as to 
be intentionally paradoxical, but in simple truth it is 
neither bold nor paradoxical. For with this phase of 
native English art product it was not as it was with 
the sister phases of English dramatic art and of 
énglish musical art. Roughly speaking, one and the 
same period of time saw the birth, the splendour, and 
the decline of each and all of these three. Hardly 
more than a century of time saw English dramatic art 
emerge from the medieval embryo of the Miracle 
Plays and Mysteries, rise swiftly to the meridian glory 
of the Elizabethan drama, and set in the noxious 
exhalations of the Stuart stage. Hardly more than 
a century saw English music, an even more indigenous 
product of English soil than was the drama, emerge 
from the ballad and folk song, rise to the unchallenge- 
able height of the English madrigal and motet school, 
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degenerate into the art of the glee, catch and rounde- 
lay, and finally die of inanition before foreign influence. 
A little ante-dated the same space of time saw an 
independent national English school of portraiture 
emerge from the medizval art of the illuminator, 
rise to a height which challenges comparison with 
any foreign school of any age, and die towards the 
close of the sixteenth century in the art of the 
miniaturist. 

But though thus strangely alike in their birth-time 
and in their allotted span, these three sister arts differ 
in their answer to the supreme and final test of 
national quality. For in its origin and in its growth 
English drama owes something to classical antiquity, 
and something to contemporary foreign influence. 
Similarly the English madrigal school owed much in 
its inception to the influence of the Flemish school 
of madrigal. On the other hand, with the English 
school of portraiture it was not so. From first to last 
it was entirely native, indigenous, national. It took 
nothing from and owed nothing to foreign influence. 
In its forms, its technique, its characteristics or in- 
spiration, and its limitations, too, it was English, and 
merely English from its dawn to its close. 

That this brief statement will arouse fierce dissent 
is easily to be expected. For up to the present the 
very existence of such a native school of portraiture 
has not been proven, though long conjectured ; and 
it may seem presumption enough to assert its exist- 
ence without further claiming for it such high quality. 

To such objection the answer is simple, and it will 
be convincing just in proportion to the appreciative 
and esthetic power of the critic himself. That 
answer is given by the samples of the art itself which 
are reproduced in this article, and which will follow 
in succeeding articles. No amount of mere documen- 
tary evidence as to the existence of such a school 


ELIZABETH OODVILLE. 

A. 1463. 

1 ow’s veil. She was not married to Edward IV. until the following year. The 
s preserve traces of the veil, but describe her as Queen. These three copies are respectively in Windsor Castle, the 
The Ashmolean copy has been reproduced in the 1904 logue of the Oxford 
s engraved by Faber, and again , Gardiner for Harding's 


is portrait represents her quite correctly as wearing a v 


three existing copi 
Ashmolean Museum, and Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Exhibition of Historical rtraits. The Queen’s College copy v 


Shakespeare,”’ 


An Early English Pre-Holbein School of Portraiture 


would ever have carried conviction if the samples of 
the art itself had not been forthcoming, but now that 
they are at last made accessible, the verdict of the 
expert may be awaited with calmness. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


Stated very tersely, the outstanding and distinctive 
features of this art are as follows: (1) Technical. 
(a) The consistent employment of an oil medium 
from a time long antecedent to the use of an oil 
medium on the Continent. (6) Profuse and most 
skilful application of gold, but for details and orna- 
mentation rather than for backgrounds. (c) An 
absolutely unequalled skill in the painting of jewels, 
precious stones, details of ornament and fur. (d) Pro- 
fundity and richness and transparency of colour 
equal to anything that Flemish or Italian art can 
show. (g) A general preference for a level green 
background, much quieter and more neutral than 
the zerre verte backgrounds of the French or the 
German schools. This background is never decor- 
ated or floriated, and the device of a landscape was 
only in vogue for a short period about the reign 
of Edward VI., and was never assimilated by the 
native English artist. (4) A decided preference in 
the earlier stages for the stiff and infantile device of 
arranging the figure square behind a parapet. (7) In 
the vast majority of cases the employment of panel 
rather than canvas, and the panels prevailingly small. 
(2) Spiritual. In its essence this art reflects the 
inherent, abiding qualities of the English race itself. 
It is perfectly sincere, truthful, unassuming, jolly, 
blithe and debonair, but matter-of-fact, business-like, 
and completely devoid of romanticism and of imagina- 
tive artistic warmth except in the coloursense. From 
first to last the power of idealisation and character- 
isation is absent, and still more distressingly absent is 
the glow of imagination which could fuse and blend 
and melt the subject into one harmonious whole with 
its environment. The figures are so completely 
detached from the backgrounds that they appear 
almost as if done separately and then stuck down upon 
it as a photographer might mount a photographic 
print. This one quality alone will for ever preclude the 


English early school of portraiture from claiming the 


highest place, from the point of view of the canons of 
art. But from that other point of view, that of the 
perfect truthfulness of colour and naturalness of 
portrayal, such a claim may indeed be made for it. 
And in the face-work this naturalness of portrayal 
is accomplished by a freshness of flesh-colouring and 
by a subtle power of moulding which will challenge 
comparison with the work of any school. Indeed, no 
other school has ever even approached it. In these 
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elements of freshness of flesh-colour and power of 
moulding two of the instances given in this article, 
viz., Lord Raglan and Sir William Butts, are unsur- 
passed by anything in the realms of portraiture. One 
of these instances dates from 1505, a matter of twenty- 
one years before Holbein’s advent in England; the 
other dates from the year before his death. Together, 
therefore, they cover the whole period of Holbein’s 
work in England, and they show how completely 
uninfluenced by him was the native English school. 
It would be difficult to imagine face-work more 
essentially different from Holbein’s than is that of the 
two instances here quoted. Other equally impressive 
instances of this peculiar excellence of face-work in 
the English school will be given in the succeeding 
articles. 

This one element of face-work is the supreme and 
decisive test by which to differentiate the work of the 
English school from that of any other contemporary 
foreign school. There is nothing like it in the work 
of the Flemish school, the Italian schools, the French 
or the German school. To put the matter decisively, 
and yet modestly, there is nothing in any of these 
schools nearly so good. 

The four examples given here, with two which will 
be published next month, are deliberately chosen to 
cover the approximate life of the school. The dates of 
the examples are 1463, 1501, 1505, 1543, 1563, 1567. 

When arranged in chronological sequence as here, 
it is possible for even a technically unskilled eye to 
trace the growth and development of the art enshrined 
in them, and above all to appreciate the marvellously 
unswerving fidelity and permanence of the technique 
of the school and its complete independence of any 
and all foreign influence. ‘The examples to be given 
in subsequent articles will carry the traces of this 
astonishing permanence and fidelity of tradition even 
into the seventeenth century, after the school, as a 
school, had become extinct. 


WHO WERE THE PAINTERS? 


There is only one possible clue at present to the 
unravelling of the mystery of the identity of the chief 
masters of the English school. That clue is afforded 
by the list of the names of the King’s serjeant painters. 
Before giving the list of these officials for the period 
here fixed for the lifetime of a distinctively English 
school of portraiture, it is necessary to vindicate their 
office itself from the aspersion which has been 
unconsciously cast upon it. 

The King’s serjeant painter was an officer of 
what is to-day the Board of Works. 
master, or let us say foreman, of the painters employed 
by the Works. The complete and explicit details of 


He was chief or 


The 


his duties are never given in the Patent Rolls which 
contain the entries of his grant of appointment. But 
fortunately a stray royal warrant for such a grant has 
been preserved which gives us such details :— 


1679, May 3. Royal warrant to the Attorney or Solicitor 
General to prepare a great seal for a grant to Robert 
Streeter of the office of “four Serjeant Painter and of 
Serjeant Painter of all our works as well belonging to 
our royal palaces and houses as to our Great Wardrobe as 
also within our Office of Revels as also for our Stables, 
ships and vessels, barges, close barges, coaches, chariots, 
caroches, litters, waggons and close cars, tents and 
pavilions, Heralds’ coats, trumpet, banners, for 
funerals to be solemnized”’; all in the place of his father, 
Robert Streeter, late serjeant painter, deceased. 


and 


It will be seen in a moment that this description of 
his duties tallies exactly with the recorded instances 
of the work actually performed in their official 
capacity by the serjeant painters in the time of 
Edward IV. and throughout the sixteenth century. 
It might be assumed, and hitherto it has been 
generally supposed, that such functions indicate no 
high artistic standing in the official himself. Such an 
assumption, however, is quite unwarranted. The mere 
official duties performed by the serjeant painter had 
no more relation to his capacity or rank as an artist 
than had the official duties which Sir Christopher 
Wren performed as Surveyor of the Works to his 
capacity or rank as an architect. The words which 
Nicholas Hilliard uses in speaking of John Bossam 
show in what high esteem Hilliard himself viewed the 
office “that most rare English drawer of 
story works in black and white, John Bossam, one for 
his skill worthy to have been serjeant painter to any 
king or emperor, whose works in that kind are com- 
parable with the best whatsoever.” 

This merely personal statement of opinion is amply 
borne out by the records. Wherever we catch a 
glimpse of the non-official work or private work of the 
serjeant painter, we find him an artist, not a house 
painter. 

In the time of Henry III. the King’s painter paints 
the Apostles in the King’s cloister at Windsor, and 
the history of Alexander in the Queen’s chamber at 
Nottingham. Similarly John Stratford, the first of 
the serjeant painters within the period treated of in 
these pages, paints for the Duke of York’s hearse a 
canvas, called the Majesty Cloth, with the image of our 
Lord Jesus Christ seated upon a rainbow. His suc- 
cessor, John Serle, paints divers figures, beasts, and 
armed men upon the King’s stairs or landing bridge 
at Westminster. John Maynard is paid money 
specifically for pictures, and when employed with 
John Bell on the painting of Henry VII.’s tomb 
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they estimate that the work will take four men three- 
quarters of a year. Even if we knew nothing of the 
tomb or its painting from other sources, the length of 
time thus estimated would prove that we are dealing 
with painting work of the very highest artistic quality. 
Their successor, John Brown (to whom was formerly 
attributed a portrait of Princess Mary), did the 
painting for the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The 
successor to John Brown was Anthony Toto, the only 
foreigner, by the way, who held the office of serjeant 
painter withinsthe period treated in this work. Toto 
was a Florentine, a pupil of R. Ghirlandaijo, and one 
of his New Year’s gifts to Henry VII. was “A table 
of the story of King Alexander.” Nicholas Lyzarde, 
Toto’s successor, was probably, with Hilliard, one of 
the greatest portrait painters England has ever pro- 
duced. Similarly, to come to the later period of the 
school, Nicholas Hilliard, although not serjeant painter 
to Queen Elizabeth, was appointed Queen’s Limner. 
George Gower, the Queen’s serjeant painter, was a 
portrait painter. Robert Peake, serjeant painter to 
James I., is commended by Meres as a painter. 
Similarly the elder of the two Streeters before men- 
tioned is referred to by William Sanderson in his 
“‘Graphice” in the most extravagant terms of praise. 
In the opinion of Sir Christopher Wren the paintings 
which this sergeant painter did for the New Theatre 
at Oxford were better than those of Rubens in the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall. 

Surely after such an enumeration no one will again 
contend that the serjeant painter was a house painter. 


THE SERJEANT PAINTERS. 


Joun Srratrorp. — The first serjeant painter 
within the period arbitrarily selected for the purpose 
of the present study was John Stratford, of London. 
In May, 1447, he is described as of London, painter, 
when money was paid to him by the hands of his 
wife, and by the King’s command, as well for paint- 
ing the King’s barge within and without with the arms 
of the King and Queen as for painting other things 
him by Robert Rolleston. Whether he 
painter under Henry VI. remains to 


entrusted to 
was serjeant 
be seen.. His appointment to that office under _ 
Edward IV. is dated 8th July, 1451, the Patent Roll 
entry being in the usual form. 


. Of special grace and for good service rendered heretofore 
and to be rendered in future . . . the office of our painter 

. during pleasure . . .. with the usual and accustomed 
wages as in the last year of Edward III. and first year otf 
Richard II. with a livery at the hands of the 
Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, and with all other profits, 
etc., to the said place belonging. 


We are fortunate in possessing a long account of 
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the official work executed by this painter in the first 
and second years of Edward IV. 
It is as follows :— 


To John Stratford for the beating of a pennon of the white lion, 


made of tartaran beaten with silver and with the device of 


the king in letters of gold with roses argent for the field, 
and for the beating and renovation of the said pennon with 
gold and silver ; for the beating of four other pennons for 
the hearse and sepulture of Richard duke of York, father 
of our lord the king at Fotheringay, two thereof of the 
white lion and two of the black bull, together with the 
beating of four great banners, to wit, one of the arms of 
St. George, one of the arms of St. Edward, one of the 
arms of France, and one of the arms of England and 
France; for the beating of a great standard pro campo, 
twenty similar standards of divers Saints and arms for the 
said hearse of Richard duke of York; for the beating of a 
coat-armour of sarcenet beaten with gold; for the beating 


of a great standard for the chapel of Windsor, and of 


another standard of the white lion for the Herberger ; for 
fifteen coats of arms for the heralds made of tartaran and 
beaten with the arms of the king; for twenty-nine stand- 
ards beaten with the same arms ; for the beating of twenty- 
four bannerets of divers arms and for the painting of four 


hasts in white and blood colour; for four similar hasts 


beaten with silver, and for the painting of a cloth called 
the Majesty cloth worked [or painted ofevat] with the 
image of our Lord Jesus Christ, seated on a rainbow, for 
the said hearse with the work (ofere) of beating, and for 


the depicting [or painting] of a great valance for the said 


Majesty cloth; for the painting of thirty-six yards of small 


valance with the beating thereof; for 150 pensils for the said 
hearse, and for the beating thereof; for 218 escutcheons 


of paper; for the beating with gold the arms of the late 


duke of York; for 120 escutcheons of paper in colour of 


the said arms; for the painting and gilding of fifty-one 
kings in wax for the said hearse ; for the gilding of 420 
angels in wax ordained for the said hearse, and for the 
painting of twenty-four hasts for the standardsand pennons 


painted in black colour ; twenty-four hasts for the bannerets 


and 150 hasts for the pensils ; for the gilding, painting and 
workmanship of a great hearse fomderat with white roses 
and a gold sun; for the repair of one coat armour for the 
said lord the king; for one escutcheon of the arms of the 


king with a certain crown ; for eleven dozen escutcheons of 


the arms of the king for the Herberger and five dozen and 
seven other escutcheons of the arms of the king for the said 
Herberger; for one escutcheon for the chapel with a 
certain campana ; for the fitting and stitching of a standard 
for the chapel of Windsor ; and to the said John Stratford, 
painter of the said lord the king, and for his servant for 
riding from London to Windsor and staying there and 
returning for the placing and location of the said standards 
and other things for the installation of the said king there 
for three days at 16d. a day for himself and rod. a day for 
his servant and for the keep of their horses for the same 
time: also for the gilding of two swords for the king’s 
state ; for the stitching of three coat armours ; cering the 
canopy ; for the pattern of one great streamer ; two pairs of 


streamers ; twelve standards, three thereof of the arms of 
the king, eight of the lion, three of the bull and three of 
the rose ; also for the making, painting and renovation of 


the said streamers, standards, and the great deck and great 


(is 


top and two small tops for the ship called the Margaret of 
Orwell; for the painting and decoration of the king’s car 
worked with white lions, black bull, sun and roses. 


The next existing account of the same Keeper of 
the Great Wardrobe, Barett, is for the period 2 
Edward IV. to 4 April 5 Edward IV. 

The name of Stratford occurs in this account also, 
and for very similar items. 


To John Stratford, the king’s painter, for the beating of two 
standards of the white lion made of tartaran beaten with 
silver and with the device of the king in gold letters and 
Ponderat with roses of silver ; for the beating of two other 
standards of the black bull made of tartaran ; for the work 
and beating of a pennon of ostrich plumes; for the work 
and beating of two great standards of the king’s arms ; for 
the beating of a great standard for the chapel of Windsor 
of the arms of the Lord Clare ; for the work and beating 
of a great standard of the king’s arms; for the work and 
beating of a coat armour made of tartaran beaten with the 
arms of the king; for the painting of three standards of 
buckram ; for the work and beating of seventeen coats of 
arms of the king’s arms for the Heralds ; for the work and 
beating of four coats of arms of the king’s arms both for 
the said king and for divers lords serving in arms with 
him ; for the beating of twenty-five standards for the said 
king’s trumpets. 


JOHN SERLE.—The next King’s painter to John 
Stratford was John Serle. His appointment is dated 
20 January, 1473, and in it he is described as citizen 
of London. On the accession of Henry VII. he was 
reappointed, his grant being dated 2 January, 1486. 
He is probably the same Serle to whom, with his 
son Thomas, the Duchess of York, Cecily, mother of 
Edward IV., granted, in 1471, the office of keeper ot 
her great park, of Bardsfield, Essex. 

The records of payments to him are of the stereo- 
typed kind. 


1486. For the expenses of the works for the gilding 
of a great bolle for the canopie. 

1486-7. For painting divers figures, beasts and armed men upon 
the king’s stairs [or landing bridge] at Westminster. 

1488. For a picture of the king’s carre. 

1489. For the beating of a banner of the arms of England upon 


sarcenet. For the beating with a red dragon upon sarcenet. 


The interval between John Serle and John Brown 
is partly filled by the names of Robert Fyll and John 
Maynard. As to both these painters, precise informa- 
tion is yet lacking. 

FyLu is spoken of in 1502 as the King’s painter. 

3 August, 1502. To Fyll the king’s painter in reward, 3s. 4d. 
30 May, 1502. To Robert Sill in payment for making of two 


tabernacles, £5. 
16 Sept., 1502. To Sir William Tyler for one Sills that maketh 


tabernacles there (at Richmond), £5. 
14 April, 1503. To Robert Fyll for making of two tabernacles, 


£8. 
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Joun Maynarp. — The first reference to this 
serjeant painter is in 1505: ‘“‘to Maynard, the king’s 
painter, for pictors, £1.” He and John Bell were 
employed under Torregiano in the making of Henry 
VIL.’s tomb. John Bell and John Maynard, painters, 
say that the whole of the painting work in colours and 
workmanship will cost £40, “‘whiche wolbe don and 
wrought with 4 mennys hands within three quarters 
of a yere.” 

Joun Brown.—His patent as King’s painter is 
dated 11 January, 1511-12. In place of the usual fee 
of £10, payable out of the customs of London, which 
appears in the earlier grants of this office, Brown’s 
salary is to be 2d. a day out of the issues of the lord- 
ship of Whitle, or Witele, co. Surrey, and 4 ells of 
woollen cloth at Xmas annually of the value of 6s, 8d. 
per ell from the keeper of the Great Wardrobe. In 
May, 1513, he is paid £4 8s. 8d. for painting divers 
of the Pope’s arms in divers colours. In April and 
September, 1514, he is paid for’ streamers for ships. 
He was employed with John Rastell and Clement 
Urmeston in the decoration work at Guisnes for the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, to gild the roof of 
the buildings of Guisnes (for which he was paid 
4333 6s. 8d.), and to “make and garnish all the 
roses, a marvellous great charge, for the roses be 
great and stately.” In 1520 he is paid for children’s 
garments, and in 1524 for four pieces of cloth painting 
of antique. In 1528 he is paid 4os. for a tabard of 
sarcenet painted for Nottingham Pursuivant. 

That he was a man of position is evident from his 
election as Alderman for the Ward of Farringdon 
Without, in May, 1522, and from his gift of the 
Painters’ Stainers’ Hall to the Painters’ Stainers’ 
Company, 1532, September. His will, dated 17th 
September, 1532, was proved 1532, December 2. 
In it, after mentioning his wife Anne, his daughters 
Elizabeth and Isabel, and his wife’s brother Nicholas 
Golafre, he leaves his grinding stones to John Child, 
whom we shall see in a moment as a painter, anda 
doublet to John Howell, painter. 

ANDREW WriGHT.—Brown’s successor in the office 
of Serjeant Painter was Andrew Wright. He received 
a reversionary grant of the office during the life of 
John Brown, This grant is dated 19 June, 1532, and 
his wages are stated in the ancient form of £ro per 
an. out of the small customs and subsidy of tonnage 
and poundage in London Port. That he was held in 
esteem is evident from the fact that he was employed 
in official tasks before his appointment. In February, 
1531-2, he painted the king’s barge (the price paid for 
his work, £30, shows that we are dealing with the 
work of an artist, not of a house painter), and in 
March of the same year he was employed in painting 
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and gilding the gallery roof of Westminster Palace. 
In 1538 he is paid for work done for the installation 
of Cromwell as a Knight of the Garter. In 1539 he 
is mentioned as meetest for the streamers, flags and 
pennons required for the Navy, and in 1541 he is 
employed in painting coats of arms for the Heralds. 
He was also employed by the Earl of Rutland in 
painting a coat of the Earl’s arms. At the funeral of 
Sir Edward Willoughby, of Woodlands, co. Dorset, 
whilst the Herald ‘was only paid 20s. for “ ordering 
the names,” the King’s painter, Mr. Wright, was paid 
£15 [doubtless for painting work, and probably for 
a portrait of the knight for the funeral hearse]. 

His will is dated 15 March, 1543, and was proved 
29 March, 1543. In it he describes himself as 
citizen and painter-stainer of London, desires to be 
buried in the Church of St. Vedast in West Chepe, 
leaves land at Stratford-le-Bow and other property, 
mentions his sons Christopher and Richard and 
daughter Dorothy and wife Anne, and his factory at 
Cowden in Kent for the manufacture of pink. 

AntHony Toro.—The successor to John Brown 
was Anthony Toto, the Florentine, a pupil of Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaijo, and a painter of sufficient note to obtain 
acceptance at the hands of Vasari. As a foreigner he 
does not enter into the scope of this article, and I 
accordingly pass him by, staying only to note that 
whilst in his official capacity he did just such work as 
any of his predecessors in the office did (garnishing 
and painting his Grace’s houses, making patterns for 
masks and revels, etc.). In his private capacity his 
rank as an artist is an unanswerable proof of the high 
professional quality which was required for the office 
of Serjeant Painter. His patent of grant of the office 
is dated 26 January, 1543-4, and he held the office 
until his death in the fourth year of Queen Mary (2nd 
and 3rd of Philip and Mary). 

NicHoLas LyzARDE.—Toto’s successor was Nicholas 
Lyzarde. At the outset let it be quite clearly under- 
stood that in this man we are dealing with an 
Englishman, not with a foreigner. Lyzard is an old 
Buckinghamshire name, and occurs at Amersham 
and also at Calcott (Berks.). The form Lyrard is 
probably only a clerical perversion of the name. 

Lyzarde’s patent of appointment is dated ro April, 
1556, and it is remarkable in that it recites very 
significantly his “good services to our father 
(Henry VIII.), our brother (Edward VI.), and our- 
selves” ; and because he has exercised and occupied 
the said office from Michaelmas, 1554, he is hereby 
to be paid his fee as from that date. This is one of 
the few instances in which these patents of appoint- 
ment contain such laudatory reference to the re- 
cipient’s services, and the fact points to great artistic 
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eminence in Lyzarde. The presumption is very 
strong that many of the beautiful portraits of the 
time of Edward VI. which have masqueraded as 
Holbeins, and (when that attribution was proved to 
be chronologically impossible) as Hornbauds and 
Streetes, are to be attributed to Lyzarde. They con- 
tain work so distinctly English as to be impossible 
of ascription to any foreigner. And the same 
conjecture may be hazarded as to one masterpiece 
which has hitherto been accepted as an undoubted 
Holbein. 

Lyzarde’s name occurs as early as April, 1544, in 
connection with the masks and revels. In 1556 his 
New Year’s gift to Queen Mary was a “ table painted 
with a Maundy,” and similarly in 1558 he presented 
Queen Elizabeth with ‘“‘a table painted of the his- 
tory of Ashuerus.” His will is dated 14 February, 
1570-1, and was proved 20 April, 1571. He died 
in April, 1571, of that year, and was buried in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the parish in which he in- 
habited. He left 20s. to the poor of the parish, and 
mentions his wife Margaret, his sons William, John, 
Nicholas, Lewis and Henry, and his daughters 
Hieronemy, Judith, Christiana and Ellen. 

The succeeding serjeant painters to the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign can be dismissed more summarily, for 
the commencement of the decline of the distinctively 
English school of portraiture dates from the decade 
succeeding Lyzarde’s death. The close of his life saw 
the advent of Nicholas Hilliard, who, though great 
in oil, as great indeed as any, was pre-eminent as a 
miniaturist, and though Hilliard’s name is one of the 
glories of English art history, the miniaturist phase is 
to be treated rather as the period of decadence of the 
greatest and most national art which England has ever 
produced than as the birth-time of a new age. 

Lyzarde’s successors are men of comparatively 
second rank and of little note. 

Witu1aM Herne.—William Herne (or Heron) was 
appointed Serjeant Painter on 12 July, 1572. It is 
almost impossible to trace anything of value concern- 
ing him. 

GEORGE GowER.—On the 5th July, 1581, George 
Gower was appointed in his place. It is surely 
significant of some decline in the esteem for the 
office that his patent permitted him to execute his 
place by himself or sufficient deputy. Imagine a 
Poet Laureate being allowed to act by deputy. Of 
Gower himself more is known than of his immediate 
predecessor. He was of good family, being descended 
of the Gowers of Sittenham, whence sprang the poet 
Gower, Chaucer’s friend. There is in existence a 
portrait of the serjeant painter done by himself in 
1579. ‘The inscription to this picture informs us that 


George Gower took to painting in middle life after an 
unprofitable youth. 

The most notable biographical fact about him is 
the association of his name with Hilliard’s. An un- 
dated and unexecuted draft of a privy seal, which is 
assigned to the 26th year of Elizabeth, purports to 
grant to him, in consideration and recompence of 
good and faithful service heretofore done by him, 
sole licence to himself or deputy during his life of 
making “all and all manner of portraicts and pictures 
of our person, phisiognomy, and proporcon of our 
body in oil and cullers upon boards or canvas, or to 
grave the same in copper, or to cut the same in wood, 
or to print the same,” and all others are prohibited to 
do the same, “‘ excepting only one Nicholas Hylliard, 
to whom it shall or may be lawful to exercise and 
make portraicts, pictures, or proportions of our body 
and person in small compass in lymninge only and 
not otherwise.” 

LEONARD FRyER.—George Gower held the office 
of Serjeant Painter until 1596, his successor, Leonard 
Fryer, being appointed on the 12th of June in that 
year in place of the said Gower deceased. 


Whilst on general grounds in may be asserted that 
the lists of king’s painters which we have passed in 
review contain the names of the prominent native 
English artists of the period, it is not to be supposed 
for a moment that these lists exhaust the tale of 
English artists for the years 1460 to 1580. Although 
the existing references to other artist painters are 
fugitive and tantalisingly scrappy, it is astonishing 
how many names have come down to us. Hitherto 
the supposition has been freely and cheaply indulged 
in that whenever a man is described as a painter 
merely, he is to be understood as a house painter or 
a journeyman painter. It is impossible to protest too 
strongly against this dictum, for it implies a total mis- 
conception of the position and work of a “ painter” 
from medizval times to the end of the sixteenth 
century. Whenever “ painters” in the plural number 
or in a body are spoken of, we know that we are 
dealing with journeymen workmen. But wherever a 
single person is referred to in records as a painter, we 
may know that we are in the presence of a man of 
eminence in the craft or mystery of painting or stain- 
ing, and invariably this will be found to be borne out 
by whatever chance stray reference to his work may 
have survived. Wherever we get such references, we 
always find that we have to do with the work of an 
artist, not Of a journeyman painter. Only it must 
always be remembered that until the close of the 
sixteenth century there was no hard and fast line 
marking off one man from another in the mystery. 
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The Middle Ages were free from our diseased and 
exaggerated individualism. 

As it is impossible to present the following material 
in literary form, it may be sufficient for the moment to 
present in tabular form the scattered notices which 
have survived of native English painters during the 
period here fixed upon as the lifetime of the early 
English school of portraiture. In order to be sure of 
including artists who may have lived on beyond 1460, 
it is necessary to begin at an earlier date. For this 
purpose the year 1430 is arbitrarily selected as the 
starting-point, and similarly at the other end the 
record is carried down to 1600 :— 


1430. Thomas Godelad, of Clavering, Essex, peyntour. 

1430. John Broke and William Smalwode arrested with a 
certain picture (tabulam) of theirs with gilt figures. 

1435-6. John Peyntour, of Burton-on-Trent. Escheator’s in- 
quisition as to his goods, the said painter having slain John 
Galard and withdrawn himself. The inquisition was taken 
at Lichfield, and the escheator returns an inventory of the 
said Peyntour’s goods which had been seized. The inventory 
includes a picture (tabulam) with figures placed in it, an 
image of the head of St. John the Baptist, an image of the 
Holy Trinity and certain utensils and household goods. 

1435. Thomas Daunte, of London, painter, is paid for banners 
and shields for the funeral of the Duke of Bedford. 

1436. John Peyntour, of Fenny Stratford, Bucks. Having been 
arrested for clipping the coin, he turned king’s evidence, 
and told how some of the conspirators came to him and 
asked him if he knew how to make and paint the banners 
of Lords, pennons and coat armours, as they had been told 
he could do, and he replied he knew how to do it very 
perfectly and artistically. 

1436. William Seburgh, of London, citizen and painter, is paid 
for painting paveys, streamers, pencels, a great cross of 
St. George, etc., for the Earl of Warwick. 

1439. John Brentwood, citizen and stainer of London, under- 
takes to paint for the memorial chapel of the Earl of 
Warwick at Warwick the doom of Christ on the west 
wall of the chapel and all manner of devices and imagery 
thereto belonging of fair and sightly proportion with the 
finest colours and fine gold. Kristian Coleburne, painter, 
dwelling in London, undertakes to paint [for the same] in 
most fine, fairest, and curious wise four images of stone of 
our Lady, St. Gabriel, St. Anne and St. George, with the 
finest oil colours in the richest, finest, and freshest clothings 
that may be made of fine gold, azure, of fine purple, of fine 
white and other finest colours necessary, garnished, bordered 
and powdered in the finest and curiousest wise. 

1441. Richard Cowper, a/zas Richard Paynter, of Coventry, 
Warwick, painter. William Bond, of Burton-on-Trent, 
Stafford, painter. 

1441. John Kayle, peintour, rented a tenement in Allhallows, 
Watling Street. 

1448. John Brasyer, painter (of Hereford), 

1448. Thomas Framton, of Westminster, painter (outlawed 
for trespass). 

1450. Thomas Couper, late of Burton, peyntour. 

1455-6. John Long, steynour, rented a tenement in Horseshoe- 
bridge Street, afterwards Cock Lane, in the parish of 
St. John, Walbrook. He died before 14 Edw. IV. 


1460. Edward Payntour, late of Newbury, painter (in Walling- 
ford gaol). 

1470. Master Cumings delivered to the Vicar of St. Mary, 
Redcliff, in Bristol, a new sepulchre, an image of God 
Almighty . . a Heaven of timber and stained cloth 
. . . angels of timber and well painted, etc. 

1483. Thomas Mariet, of London, stainer. 

1485. John Calcote, citizen and painter of London (obtains the 
reversal of his father’s attainder). 

1493. John Lelywhite and Henry Paynter, aldermen of the 
painters at Beverley. 

1502. Bowman (paid for making images). 

Thomas Paynter (paid for painting). 
John Reynold, painter, paid for making of divers beasts 
and other pleasures for the Queen at Windsor. 

1503. Thomas Stirr, paid for painting two tabernacles. 

1504. Thomas Kenedy, paid for painting the Friers Church. 

1509. John Wolf, citizen and painter of London, paid for 
escutcheons by the executors of Margaret, late Countess of 
Richmond. 

1509. John Bell, painter ; employed with John Maynard, the 
king’s painter, on the painting of Henry VII.’s tomb. 

1513. Vincent Woulpe, Vulp, or Fox (paid for painting ban- 
ners and streamers for the king’s ships). So also in 1514. 
He is described as the king’s painter, and is paid for going 
to Antwerp, etc., and for painting a plat of Rye and Hast- 
ings. In 1528 he received of the king wages of £104 year, 
and in 1529 this sum was doubled. He is styled king’s 
painter as being in the king’s pay, not as being Serjeant 
Painter. 

1520. In connection with the decorative preparations for the 
pomp of the Field of the Cloth of Gold there are mentioned 
(besides John Brown already quoted, supra, p. 78) John 
Rastell and Clement Urmeston for painting and garnishing 
the roses, Henry Sadler (who is paid £700 for canvas and 
buckram), and Mr. Maynn (who dwelleth with the Bishop 
of Exeter) and Maistre [Alexander] Berkleye [Barclay the 
poet], the latter two for “‘ devising histories and convement 
raisons [mottoes] to flourishe [decorate] the buildings and 
banquet house withal.” 

1532. Citizens and painter stainers of London: Richard 
Rypyngale, Richard Laine, Thomas Alexander, John 
Hethe, Richard Gates, Andrew Wright, Thomas Crystyne, 
William Lucas, William Hauntlow, Robert Cope, Richard 
Callar. 

Ditto, in 1549: John Wysdom, sen., David Playne, 
Thomas Ballard, Thomas Uncle, Thomas Cob, Thomas 
Spencer, John Feltes, William Wagynton, Melchior Engle- 
berd, John Wysdom, jun., George Wysdom, William 
Cudnor, Richard Flynte, Richard Wright. 

1532. John Howell, painter (mentioned in John Brown’s will). 

1532-3. John Hethe, painter, of London, employed in the 
decoration of Hampton Court. He lived in Fenchurch 
Street, and his funeral on the 22nd March, 1552-3, was 
attended by the Painters’ Company, and by one hundred 
children of the Grey Friers. In his will he mentions all 
my moulds and moulded work that I served the king 
withal . . ..my frames, tentes, stoles, patrons [patterns], 
stones, mullers. He leaves 6s. 8d. and a grinding stone 
to each of his apprentices, and refers to the furniture, 
virginals, pictures in tables, etc., in the hall of his house. 

1533. Lambert Barnard, painter, of the city of Chichester, was 
granted an annuity of £3 6s. 8d. by the Dean and Chapter 
of Chichester at the instance of the Bishop for his good and 
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daily Service rendered to the said Bishop and church, and 
on condition of his working for the Bishop or Dean and 
Chapter when called upon at a yearly salary of £14 8s., 
besides the charge of all colours and the gold and silver 
necessary to his art; provided he have half a year’s notice, 
and be not hired for painting in commoner work than he 
1s accustomed. He is elsewhere incorrectly referred to as 
Theodore Bernard. 

1538. John Child, a painter living in Chepe Side, called into 
question by Clarencieux for painting a grant of arms for one 
ee) was of vile stock. John Brown, the Serjeant Painter, 
in his will, left this John Child his grinding stones. 

1540. John Sylvester, painter; paid for making a plat of part 
of the territory of Calais for the king. 

1541. Adrian Pole and John Wryght, both of Leicester, paint- 
ers, employed in working anticke works for the Earl of 
Rutland, viz., in the Duke of Suffolk’s lodgings, and in the 
new gallery at Belvoir; and Justice Frees is mentioned as 
assisting the said Poole to grind his colours for the said 
antique work. John Saumes, gilder, is also paid for five 
days’ work in making clean the great table of imagery in 
the chapel. In 1543-4 the same Adrian Poole and one 
Hugh Atkynson are paid by the same family for banners, 
escutcheons, etc., for the Earl’s funeral hearse, and Richard 
Parker, the alabaster man, is paid for making a tomb for 
my lord and lady. 

Before 1542 John Bettes and Tyrral are styled gravers, who re- 
sorted to Edward Hall when he was about the compiling of 
his chronicle : ‘‘ They be both now [? 1563 or 1570] dead.” 
This Bettes is highly commended by Haydocke as a limner, 
and is credited with an oil painting of Queen Elizabeth and 
a miniature of Sir John Godsalve. In conjunction with him 
Meres mentions Thomas Bettes, Peter Cole, Arnald, and 
William and Francis Segar, as painters of note. 

1542. Richard Wright (possibly a son of Andrew Wright, the 
Serjeant Painter) is paid for painting escutcheons for the 
Earl of Rutland. 

1542. Robert Drawer is paid for learning my Lord Roose to 
draw. 

1543. Harry Maynert, painter, is mentioned in Holbein’s will. 

1548. Dr. John Twisden, the divine, did a small portrait of 
himself in oil on copper about 1548. 

1551. Waplett, the painter, painting globes, gilding bowls, 
etc., at Losely. 

1552. William Johns, paid for painting the choir, rood loft, 
the king’s arms, etc., at Losely. 

Walter Grome, painter, paints the whole body of the church 
at Losely, makes patterns for masks, paints swords, etc. 

John Simson, painter, is paid for gilding and painting 
for the maskers, for painting the Mount [Calvary] and the 
roof and branches for the Hall [Westminster]. 

1554. Dec. 1. Richard Wethers, painter, buried in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the which he died within Ludgate as a 
prisoner, and he was a proper man and a cunning man 
[in his art] as any is now. 

1555. Robert Smith, a clerk of Windsor, exercised and de- 
lighted in the art of painting, burned as a heretic. 

John Bossam, commended by Hilliard as fit for his skill 
to be Serjeant Painter to any king or emperor. In the 
succeeding article further details of him will be given and a 
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sample of his work, which will more than bear out Hilliard’s 
words, 

1556. May 15. Hugh Leveroke, painter, dwelling in Seeth- 
ing Lane, was burned at Stratford as a Protestant. Foxe 
describes him as a lame old man, aged 68, of the parish of 
Barking. 

1557- Haynes presented as a New Year’s gift to Queen Mary 
a table [panel] with the picture of Christ and His Mother. 

John Shute, painter, presented on the same occasion a 
table painted of the Queen’s Majesty’s marriage. Shute is 
commended, together with John Bettes, asa limner [minia- 
turist], by Richard Haydocke. Shute was a servant to the 
Duke of Northumberland, who sent him to Italy in 1550, 
and maintained him there in his studies. 

Richard Baker presented on the same occasion a table 
painted of the woman of Samaria. 

Parson Lewyn presented on the same occasion a table 
with the Passion embroidered. 

Henry Mynk’s wife presented on the same occasion a 
table with the King’s [Philip] picture in it. 

1558. Dabney, a painter of London, brought before Bonner 
by John Avales, but escaped at that time. 

1560. William Haye, of Ednam [? the same as Haynes under 
date 1557], was paid for three painted cloths for the low 
gallery at Grimsthorpe, for the Duchess of Suffolk. 

1562. John Yonge presented to Queen Elizabeth a table painted 
in a frame. 

1572. Joys, the ‘‘froyliche” painter, is paid for painting a 
carriage. 

1574. Richard Lyne, engraver and painter, employed by Arch- 
bishop Parker at Lambeth. 

1576. Kelynge and John Davies, painters at Lichfield and 
Worcester. 

Before 1583 Bartholomew Campion, or Campaine, engraver, 
presented to Queen Elizabeth as a New Year’s gift a piece 
of cloth of silver stained with the half figure of Henry VIII. 

Before 1583 Randolph, the painter, employed by the Earl of 
Sussex. 

1586. John Holland, of Wortwell, an ingenious painter. 

1587. Thomas Lant, Portcullis Pursuivant and designer and 
draughtsman. 

1590. Rowland Lockie (Lockey), a scholar of Nicholas Hilli- 
ard, ‘“‘whose image you may otherwise behold reflected 
upon the mirrors or glasses of his two scholars, Mr. Isaac 
Oliver, for limning, and Rowland Lockey, for oil and 
limning in some measure.” Lockie did a portrait of Dr. 
John King, Bishop of London. 

1592. John Mathewe, of Nottingham, painter, is paid for 
new painting of divers pictures in the long gallery for the 
Earl of Rutland, and for enriching the family tombs in 
Bottesford church, and for painting the iron grates before 
the said tombs. 

1594. Hugh Bennett and Sam]. Thompson, painters’ stainers, 
petitioned Sir Robert Cecil concerning reformation of 
painting of funerals and coaches under the office of 
Clarencieux. 

1597. Sampson, the painter, copied the portrait of Sir Thomas 
White, for the city of Oxford. 

1600. Henry Dimond, of Yorks, and John Rawson, of North- 
ants, painters, at Oxford. 
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Carved Miserere Seats in Exeter Cathedral 


“ MISERERE” in the Latin means “have pity.” 


This we can apply to the aged ecclesiastics, the seat 
being used as a rest by them, for the rule was for the 
clergy to stand during long masses when not kneeling. 
But in the eleventh century the monks, who loved 
their comfort perhaps more than their religion, made 
the seat to move on hinges, so that it could be turned 
up as they wished, making a smaller seat, yet a slight 
rest for the lower part of their bodies, and thus rested 
themselves while appearing to stand. At this time 
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conceal their leaning towards the humorous, as is 
shown in the great monuments at Thebes. Perhaps 
the earliest carving represents grotesque monsters, and 
the transition from antiquity to what is understood as 
the Middle Ages was long and slow, and we have 
abundant evidence to show that from the eighth 
century neither the Anglo-Saxon clergy or nuns were 
much respected by the people, and the character and 
the manner of their lives fully account for it. Also 
the hostility between the old clergy and St. Dunstan 


they began to be called “ miserere” seats, while the 
projections from walls of basket-shape were known 
as “corbelled” or “‘ patience” seats. A tendency to 
caricature has ever been a feeling deeply implanted in 
human nature, and this shows itself in carving from 


the earliest ages. Even the Egyptians could not 


and his party gave ample subjects for caricaturing 
each other in monkish satire on the evil lives of their 
brother monks.. We find trades, domestic scenes, the 
stage, quarrels, and allusions to witchcraft depicted in 
the carving of the “‘ miserere ” seats, also humorous 


and profane subjects. There are many fine specimens 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL, A.D. 
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A KING DOING PENANCE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


KING FIGHTING A LEOPARD THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


‘“LOHENGRIN”’ A KNIGHT DRAWN IN A BOAT BY A SWAN THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


KNIGHT STABBING A GRIFFIN THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
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in St. Mary’s, Beverley ; Sherborne Minster, Dorset ; 
and the parish church, Ludlow. But we are now 
interested in those of the cathedral church of St. 
Peter, Exeter, which were carved under the direction 


a tub of boiling (?) water. Particularly noticeable 
is one which plainly tells the story of the opera 
“Lohengrin,” showing an armed knight drawn in a 
boat by a swan; a king in a coat of mail, surcoat and 


CARVED LION WITH SERPENT BITING ITS HEEL 


of Bishop Bruere, who was Bishop of the diocese 
A.D. 1224; he had travelled in the East, which is 
notably shown in the carving of the elephant, as it is 
the first specimen in wood known of that animal in 
England. 

As a whole the “misereres” in Exeter Cathedral, 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


helmet, armed with a sword and shield, fighting an 
animal (leopard ?) ; a monster, crowned and saddled 
with hind hoofs and fore claws, supposed to represent 
Nebuchadnezzar in his debasement; a knight stab- 
bing a griffin. Then there are two centaurs, with 
the bodies of a horse and busts, heads, and arms c: 


CARVING SUPPOSED TO REPRESENT NEBUCHADNEZZAR IN HIS DEBASEMENT 


of which there are forty-nine, are among the finest 
and most interesting examples of thirteenth-century 
carving to be found in England. ‘The most remarkable 
are here illustrated ; the remaining ones are foliage, a 
few of the best are included among them. 
two exceptions which probably belong to the fifteenth 
century—the Dean’s seat, which represents a finely 
carved lion, supported by two heads; and the other 
depicting a king undergoing penance, by sitting in 


‘There are 
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a man and woman, hunting with bows and arrows. 
Most interesting is the mermaid, whose body is 
beautifully scaled, and holding a fish in her hand. 
Also there are the harpies with birds’ bodies and 
huge claws, with human faces; they represented evil 
fates, and rulers of storms and tempests. 
Two others of great interest are the mermen hold- 
ing a disc, and a cock and another bird grotesquely 
carved. 
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Brass Amulets 


“We ought to envy collectors, for they brighten their 

days with a long and peaceable joy.’’—Anatole France. 

THE very oldest designs in existence are to 
be seen daily in the most unromantic surroundings 
and in quite unexpected places. The old-fashioned 
illustrations on the outside of grocers’ paper bags are 
of very ancient origin ; and the designs on the brass 
ornaments worn by almost every cart-horse in our 
streets and Janes are perhaps among the oldest devices 
in the world. Many of these latter date back to the 
very beginnings of civilization, and bear in themselves 
traces of the oldest beliefs and superstitions. 

I propose to give a short account and description 
of the two hundred brasses which I have in my small 
collection. In addition to these, I 
have seen about fifty other designs 
which I have been unable to obtain, 
and some fifty brasses illustrated, 
which I have not even seen, so 
altogether a really complete col- 
lection would consist of about 
three hundred pieces. This 
number would probably include 
several variations of each of the 
most important devices. It is 
not by any means impossible to 
make such a collection now, but 
very soon it will be much more 
difficult. 

Heavy draught horses, who alone 
wear these brasses, are being re- 
placed by motor traction. Carters, 
too, are ceasing to decorate their 
animals as much as they used to 
do, and the brasses they now hang 
upon them are much inferior in 
make and design to those worn 
fifty years ago. These modern 
brasses wear away far more rapidly 
than the older type, but they are 
more merciful to the horse. An 
old “face-brass” made of “cast” 
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brass weighs on an average 6 oz., and as a properly 
decorated horse can wear eighteen or nineteen 
brasses at a time, they will add more than 6 lbs. to 
his burden. 

The martingales in No. vi. (Nos. 1 and 2) weigh 14 lbs. 
and 14 lbs. respectively. This is one of the chief reasons 
for the rapid disappearance of these delightful orna- 
ments. ‘The modern brasses are as thin as biscuits, 
are stamped out by the dozen, and can be obtained 
at most saddlers’ shops for 6d. each. ‘Though repro- 
ductions of the old designs and devices, they can 
easily be discerned from the genuine old brasses. 
The “face-brass,” which is “cast,” is not only thick 
and heavy, but invariably has two studs, protruding 
slightly, one on each side at the 
back. 

The modern brasses are only 
desirable to put among the treasures 
of acollection as examples of deszgns 
which cannot (for the time being) 
be obtained elsewhere. Even these 
modern ones, poor in material and 
with the ancient symbols degraded 
almost past recognition, will soon 
cease to be made at all, as the art 
of horse decoration is rapidly on 
the wane. 

A carter’s old “‘ face-brass,” made 
of “cast” brass, and of good design 
and workmanship, could a short 
time ago be picked up for a few 
pence, but now the prices vary 
from is. to 4s. 6d. 

The “ face-piece,” No. iii., hangs 
down the centre of the horse’s fore- 
head, and consists generally of one 
disc, usually mounted upon leather. 
The breast-plate, or martingale, is a 
broad strap reaching from the collar 
to the girth ; it is removable, and is 
often only worn on “ high days and 


holidays.” From this strap hang 
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“medals ” 


four 
or brasses at 
equal distances, 
though some- 1 
times a big 
horse may wear 
two on its fore- 
head and five _ 
on the martin- ° 
gale, five or 
seven being 
considered the 
lucky numbers 


for eu 


a horse to 
carry. Two 
other brasses 
occur, one at 
each end of the 
loin strap; 
thesearealways | 16 
duplicates. 
These highly 
ornamental 
little pieces of 
brass are not 
only often most 
beautiful in de- 
sign and very 
decorative in a 
hall or around 
an ingle - nook 
fire, but are 
also intensely 
interesting. 
Almost every 
device silently 
tells its story , 
and its history 
to the appre- 
ciative 
Not that 
the carter who 


posses- 
sor. No. 
hangs his medals (as he calls them) on his horse prior 
to leading him out to a May-day show or Regent’s 
Park Cart-horse Parade has the slightest idea that 
they have any deeper significance or hidden meaning 
more than mere decoration ; far back in the distant 
past his almost prehistoric ancestor hung the very 
same symbols on his animal, ard on his own person 
also, in order to ward off ‘‘the evil eye,” and regarded 
them not as mere ornaments, but as necessary amulets 
or safeguards against accident or death. 

The modern horse-owner looks upon them merely 
as so much “ flash,” and refuses to supply them with 
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go 


the harness of 

his horse, but 

suffers his carter 
5 who drives the 
animal to use 
them if he 
pleases. This 
is. the man; 
then, from 
whom old cart- 
ers’ brasses are 
to be obtained 
(that cf 
poverty presses 
their owner). 
Another pos- 
sessor of these 
pieces of decor- 
ation is the 
small farmer, 
but he gener- 
ally considers 
them heirlooms 
to hand down 
from father to 
son; looks 
upon them with 
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is 
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lingering affec- 
tion if they 
have belonged 
to some old de- 
30. parted = favour- 
ite, and hangs 
them up by his 
fireside, to- 
gether with the 
family warm- 
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ing-pan, his 
rook-rifle, 
his rabbit-gun. 
Gypsies, also, 
always decorate 
their horses generously with amulets in polished brass, 
and even in silver. 


and 


VARIOUS DEVICES 


The designs or symbols of these carters’ brasses are 
intensely interesting from an archeological point of 
view, and being in truth amulets, become a most 
fascinating study—survivals of the past in modern 
times, 


It is really curious that until quite lately so little 
attention has been given to these highly suggestive 
brass discs. Many of them are representative of 
long-dead beliefs and ancient faiths; other designs 
are remnants of past worships, in which fear took 
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so large a part and propitiation its full 
share. 

The amulet as a protector takes many 
forms—the “ human hand” door knocker 
as a house-protecting talisman can still be 
seen on old dwellings ; the “lucky pig,” 
worn as a charm by the superstitious ; 
the horse-shoe nailed on the stable door, 
and its very latest development in the 
“mascot,” with its many freakish forms, 
fastened to the bonnet of the modem 
motor-car. 

The horse is decorated by its owner all 
over the world. The Arab hangs 
shells and tassels on his animal ; the 
Thibetan decorates his yak ; and the 
European protects his 
horse from the evil eye by 
ornamental brass amulets. 
This custom is much 
more general in Southern 
Kurope, and especially in 
Italy, than in England. 

In many of these highly 
polished brass ornaments 
the 
noticeable; others are 
similar in design and 
device to those seen on 
the walls of the Alhambra 
Most of them 
have their designs circled 
by rings of brass, repre- 
senting the circle of the 
sun, and suggestive of the worship cf the sun, moon, 
and stars. 

This circle, again, is often indented on the outer 
edge by a succession of small crescents, representing, 
of course, the young moon. ‘This worship of the new 
moon gradually developed into that of Astarte—the 
Goddess of Hunting—always closely connected with 
the horse. Her symbol was that of the crescent, 
which may easily have been constructed originally by 
the cave-dwellers of the distant past out of two boar’s 
tusks, roughly fastened together by a thong, and worn 
as an amulet against evil. No set of horse ornaments 
is complete without at least one crescent, and it is 
the sign oftenest seen, and probably the oldest. Many 
horses wear a crescent on their foreheads, if nothing 
else. This sign is mentioned in the Book of Judges 
(viii. 21) among the “ornaments on the camels’ 
necks,” which in the margin is rendered “‘ ornaments 
like the moon,” and translated in the Revised Ver- 
At a later date Isaiah (ili. 18) 


Arabic element is 


in Spain. 


sion into ‘‘ crescents.” 
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warned the Jewish women that their amu- 
lets and crescents would be taken from 
them. Subsequently the crescent became 
almost entirely a Moorish symbol. It has 
been found in Etruscan, Roman, and 
Celtic burials, and worn as an ornament 
all over Asia and Europe. 

The crescent may be hung either with 
its two points upwards as though “ hold- 
ing water,” or else suspended with its 
points hanging downwards. The latter 
example is found chiefly in Roman and 
Italian brasses, and in a few of our own 

(No. viii., No. 6), the former gener- 

ally in Central and Northern Europe. 

This difference in the way of sus- 
pension is probably due 
to the materials out of 
which the ancients con- 
structed their device. 

A lunar crescent made 
of two boar’s tusks, and 
joined together by a metal 
band, was found at Wrox- 
hall in Wiltshire; this 
naturally produced a cres- 
cent with points hanging 
downwards. In _ Italian 
Crescent brasses tine 
points are generally much 
sharper and thinner than 
most English ones, and 
are suggestive of the 
amulet made out of the 
pointed boar’s tusks. A few have their points decor- 
ated with balls, symbolic of the time when the points 
of the tusks needed protection against splitting. 

Most probably the crescent in use in England was 
produced by being cut out of a solid disc, a method 
which resulted in the crescent with its points turned 
This is quite as primitive a form of amulet 
The crescent is 


upwards. 
as the perforated disc or tooth. 
largely worn in Germany, but there a strap is sus- 
pended below the right ear, and not on the forehead. 
The Austrian cart-horse wears a metal tongue with 
perforations on a leather strap, also below the right 
eal. 

The new or growing moon is an emblem of growth 
and fruitfulness, and its symbol, the crescent, was 
dedicated to Diana. There is a very close connection 
between the moon-goddess and the horse, hence the 
almost universal custom of decorating the animals with 
the lunar crescent. In the classic world the moon- 
goddess was associated with the horse that was raced, 
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and according to infor- 
mation preserved by 
Ambrosius, a horse was 
annually sacrificed to 
this goddess. ‘The sun- 
god was associated with 
the horse that was 
driven, and to this day 
in Kent a face-brass is 
called a sun- brass, a 
most suitable name for 
many specimens. (No. 
Vile NOs de) 

In the very earliest 
ages the horse was not 
used as a beast of bur- 
den, but as a food 
supply for mankind. 
He was kept in confine- 
ment, and at certain 
seasons of the year, usu- 
ally spring and autumn, 
he was let loose and 
made to race with other 
horses. The winner was 
then sacrificially slain 
and eaten. The slaying 
of the horse secured the 
promise of fruitfulness 
in the spring of the year, 
and again the sacrifice 
of the animal became a 
necessary performance 
at the close of the har- 
vest. Thus the horse 
became very closely con- 
nected with all kinds of 
agricultural pursuits. Probably the old fashion of 
twisting wisps of straw in the mane and tail of the 
cart-horse has some far-away association with these 
old-time customs. In the old horse-races, in the 
Campus Martius, the right-hand horse of the victorious 
pair was slain, its tail carried dripping to the Regia, 
and its blood made into cakes for the spring festival 
of purification by fire. To this day, in many countries 
in Europe, horses are still let loose and raced at 
Whitsuntide and the beginning of October. Outside 
Edinburgh cart-horses are raced on May-day; and 
in county Dublin on the same day a fire is kindled 
which is not considered complete without a horse’s 
head and uncertain in which 
part of the world the horse was first driven, but most 
probably in Europe. 

The brush (No. v., 


bones in it. It is 


No. 2) worn by the modern 
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horse between its ears 
is a remnant of a later 
date, when the winning 
horse was not slain, but 
taken to the priest, who 
cut off parts of its mane 
and tail, and then re- 
leased it. The hair thus 
cut off has developed 
into the ornamental 
head-piece seen in the 
illustration, now purely 
decorative, but formerly 
worn as a protective 
talisman. Sometimes 
the crescent contains 
between its cusps a 
star, usually eight-rayed, 
as eight is of 


re) 


one 
the lucky numbers 
in Moorish magic, 
eight-angled figures, 
or figures with eight 


points, being safe- 


guarding amulets. The 
greater number of 
brasses which at first 


sight appear circular 
modified 


crescents in shape, as 


really 


are 


in No. iii. 

Next to the crescent 
the design of the heart 
is the most popular, 
is almost, if 


and not 


quite, as old, as it was 
VARIETIES : 

used as an emblem by 
the Egyptians. The most primitive heart-shaped 
amulets were made of flint arrow-heads (all imple- 
ments of the Stone Age, and especially flints, being 
The 


of the heart from the lotus design is most interest- 


credited with miraculous powers). evolution 


ing, and can easily be traced. First the lotus, then 
the fleur-de-lis, next the shield, and then the bull’s 
head with two projecting horns, symbolic of the two 
up-raised fingers (whereby the superstitious warded 
off the evil eye). Finally, the heart develops into 
The 
merging into,the fleur-de-lis is lavishly used in the 
decorations of *the Alhambra. 


the diamond of cards. 


the playing lotus 
A good example of 
this kind of brass is seen in No. v., No. 3. The 
centre is a plain, clearly cut fleur-de-lis, surrounded 
by curves and branches, while the lower part is 
pierced by a small crescent. 


Brass Amutlets 


2 


The human 
eye, aS a protec: 
tive sign, is often 
represented on 
brasses by means 
of two semicir- 
cles, side byside; 
very often pairs 
of these semicir- 
cles surround a 
ring of brass, as 
in No. iv. For 
instance, twelve 
semicircular 
Openings may 
surround twelve 
pierced triangles, 
the whole sug- 
gesting six pairs 
of eyes and eye- 
Phe 
twelve pierced 
triangles will be 
formed by the 
twelve rays of a 
central 


brows. 


Suen. 
Semicircles were 
by 
al- 


always used 
the Greek 
chemists to de- 
pict eyes, andthe 
Moorish artists 
indicated the evil 
eye by an angu- 
lar space. 

There arenum- 
berless ways in 
which the sun is 
represented on 
horse brasses; 
often as a solid 
disc, also as a small circle to which rays eight or twelve 
in number are added. In No. vii. the ‘‘whorl,” or 
wheel in motion, is denoted; this also is closely 
connected with the worship of the sun, and really 
represents the fire that was kindled by rubbing wood 
on wood, the ancient way of starting a fire. Again, 
the ‘“‘ whorl,” or wheel, suggests the idea of driving, 
and of a wheel in rapid motion. Brasses vary in 
design in different counties, and are a constant source 
of pleasure and interest to those whose attention has 
once been drawn to them. 

Many of the designs and devices on old brasses are 
worth preserving and collecting from an artistic point 


No. V.—MARTINGALES AND BRUSH 
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In the 
older forms they 
anemy en yarclean 
and often really 
beautiful. A fine 
example of a 
purely orna- 
mental pattcarn 
can be seen in 
Now. 
tre consists of a 
plain disc from 
which radiate 
eight rays, each 


of view. 


The cen- 


ray being highly 
ornamental and 
forming in them- 
selves two cir- 
cular designs, an 
inner and an 
outer. Even the 
spaces formed 


ios) 


by these com- 
plicated rays 
evolve beauti- 
iiliy tormed 
designs. Some 
of the decorative 
hearts are very 
handsome, and 
make delightful 
ornaments of 
shining brass. 

Many brasses 
consist of various 
devices enclosed 
in a modified 
Gves@emttonia- 
such as handsaws 
(No; ais, Nie. 
tT); the plough 
(No. 3) ; the engine (old type) (No. 4) ; and the wind- 
mill (No. 5). The “three-masted ship” (No. 2) is 
enclosed in a brass circle with a pierced rim consisting 
of small triangles. All these five designs are connected 
with trades or employment of some description. The 
second row in No. consists of No. 6, a most 
unusual device: two suspended crescents back to 
back above an eight-rayed wheel or sun. This was 
dug up in an “allotment” garden. 

No. 7, the rose, shamrock and thistle, in a cres- 
cendic brass. No. 8 is very handsome—a_ heart 
hanging from heraldic-like supporters. No. 9, a 
ploughman, nearly obliterated by wear and polish. 


ll. 
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No. ro, a horse in 
a particularly 
handsome outline. 
Nos. 11 to 15 are 
all heraldic, with 
crests in various 
forms. No. 13 has 
a very decorative 
edging of indenta- 
tions, so finely exe- 
cuted as to appear 
like fretwork, ‘The 
eagle in No. 12 has 
probably been 
worn by a horse 
belonging toa 
brewery of that 
No. 17 is 


a solid 


name. 
seven- 
pointed star. No. 
1g consists of a 
heart pierced by 
three hearts with- 
in a crescent. 
Nos. 16, 18 and 
20 are al] ‘‘face- 
brasses,” mounted 
The 


infuriated lion, 


on leather. 


with curling tail 
and snake-like 
tongue, is probably 
a brewer’s badge. 
No. 
usually handsome, 


18 is an un- 


heavily embossed 


brass. No. 20 


; No, VI.—MARTINGALES 
consists of three 
Nos. 21 
No. 
No. 25, a solid 

Nos. 22 


and 24 represent a squirrel, a harnessed cart-horse, 


wheel-like devices set in triangular form. 
and 25 are both lyres of heraldic origin. 21 
is of very graceful form and outline. 
piece of brass, pierced in two places. 5 
and a porcupine or hedgehog. 

Nos. 26 and 30 are of quite a different shape— 
almost square. No. 26 shows for its centre a Queen 
Victoria’s head on a flag-like design, and No. 30 
contains a heart circled by tiny moons. Nos. 27 and 
29 are horse-shoes in two variations. ‘The horse-shoe 
has, of course, from time immemorial been accepted as 
a charm against evil, and used to be associated with 
heathen rites. As an emblem the horse-shoe is not 
so old as the crescent and the heart; it only dates 
back to the beginning of the Christian era. No. 28 


3 


4 


AND 
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is obviously the 
crest of the Isle of 
Man. 

Considerable 
numbers of brasses 
consist of 1adia- 
tion, and these are 
among the most 
Nos. 
31 to'35 are tive 
typical examples of 
this class of ‘‘face- 
brass’ chosen 
from among many 
others. They are 
too elaborate for 
individual descrip- 
tion. 

No. iii. is a most 
uncommon ‘‘face- 


ornamental. 


piece,” the centre 
represents a Tudor 
rose, surrounded 
by the Garter; 
next comes a thin 
sun-circle; the 
whole enclosed by 
the usual modified 
The 
circular spaces are 
broken by cross- 
bars. 
No. 
of two brasses, 


crescent. 


iv. consists 


both very uncom- 
the 
one having as a 


mon ; upper 


TWO FLYING 


TERRETS 


centre a fine lion- 


‘ 


like head surrounded by six pairs of “eyes and 


’ The lower one is a particularly beauti- 


eyebrows.’ 
ful specimen ; a coronet supported by stiffly drawn 
flowers or lotus between which is an inverted fleur- 
de-lis. 

‘Two martingales with a cockade or brush are shown 
Four brasses hang from No. 1—the horned 
heart; the Maltese cross with eight-pointed orna- 


in Nowv. 


mentation ; a crescendic brass with centre flower and 
the Staffordshire knot, 
within a beautifully shaped heart, even the hanger 
On No. 3 at the top is the lion 
combatant, probably from Arundel, and often seen on 
the Duke of Norfolk’s estate. The next design is 
almost indescribable, but very artistic. (I have its 
duplicate in nickel silver.) ‘Then follows the fleur-de-lis 


leaves; and at the bottom 


being heart-shaped. 


Brass Amuflets 


design, and, 
lastly, a very 
handsome 
radiation 
brass, with 
LOUr teen 
pierced circles 
terminating in 
fourteen rays. 

No.vi.shows 
two other 
martingales. 
The left-hand 
one has four 
brasses, all 
crescendic, 
each includ- 
ing four de- 
signs, quite 
different, yet 
all harmoni- 
ous. These 
devices are 
most difficult 
to decipher ac- 
curately, and 
most difficult 
to remember 
when collect- 
wre. ‘The 
right-hand 
breast - plate 
carries four 
totally differ- 
ent medals— 
a wheatsheaf 
first, then a 
very old de- 
vice, heraldic 
in character ; 
next a brass, whose centre is four hearts, circled by 
eight horseshoes, these surrounded again by four pairs 
of horses’ fore feet and hoofs ; lastly, the never-failing 
crescent pure and simple. Between these two leathers 
are two flying terrets, popularly called “the flyer.” 
Both contain miniature brasses, the upper one an 
eight-pointed design, often seen on large medals, 
and the lower one a pierced crescent with metal 
sun or moon. 

No. vii. is too large a group to describe in detail. 
At the bottom of the photograph is an unusually 
broad martingale with five brasses, one representing a 
man driving a horse and cart; the upper one has a 
dog in the centre, another has the sun and rays well 
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represented ; 
the remaining 
two are sym- 
bolic conven- 
tional figures. 
Three hand- 
some, solid, 
hoof-like 
crescents 
make another 
small breast- 
plate. Above 
isthe “whorl,” 
or wheel in 
motion; a 
still better ex- 
ai Deen is 
shown hang- 
ing on the left 
of the picture. 

Whe bred 
within the 
bell, on the 
next martin- 
gale, signifies 
ihaiteet mesic 
Ornaments 
were worn by 
horses har- 
nessed to- 
gether, and 
always bear 
the same de- 
vices: uni- 
formity, not 
diversity, 
being aimed 
at in all horse 
decoration. 


No. VII.—A GROUP OF BRASSES The bell itself 


is not often worn. The grapes on the bottom brass 
and the beehive on the next but one strap are, of 
course, agricultural designs. 

The acorn on the next strap is another variation of 
the old lotus of the East. Among other devices is 
the Liverpool crest—a liver—the fourth pendant from 
the bottom on the left, a large bird in a handsome 
frame. 

King Edward, with two Victoria Jubilee brasses, 
are also included in the group in the photograph. 
Almost the handsomest and heaviest in my collection 
is the third pendant on the right-hand side, a solid 
shaped piece of brass, with the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle heavily engraved on its face. 
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No. VIII.—NINE EXAMPLES OF 


No. viii. shows nine examples of “ flyers,” all fairly 
easy to decipher. Each are small representations of 
the well-known larger brasses. The popular eight- 
pointed figure comes first, surrounded by tiny circles, 
Next a solid sun-brass—the frame- 
A tall, graceful Staffordshire knot 
is the third. have a solid star 
and a pierced star as their respective centres. The 
sixth is a beautiful example of the suspended solid 


suns Or moons. 
work bent with use. 
The next two ‘‘ flyers” 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES OF 


nr 
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‘‘FLYERS”’ 


form of crescent. [he seventh is a pierced four- 
armed design ; and the eighth and ninth both consist 
of very well known devices. 

To mention two specimens which I have not yet 
obtained, are the Christian Cross and the two inter- 
locked equilateral triangles. This is a well-known 
Oriental talisman, the so-called Seal of Solomon, or 
Shield of David, and is a mystic symbol often seen on 
the windows of Christian churches. 


BRASSES 


BARBARA YELVERTON. 
AGED 19. A.D. 1501. 

Elizabeth of York, wife of 
sh History. Fantastical and 
A copy in the possession of the Earl 


ure is the original of the many copies which have been so often reproduced as a portrait of 
as such into the ordinary school text-books of English 


s pict 
Henry VII., and which have even passed 


ies as to Tudor physiognomy have been built upon these spurious copies. 


baseless theori 

of Essex was engraved by W. Hall, and again by W. J. Fry; another copy in the possession of the Rev. Ric Farmer, D.D., 
Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge, was engraved by A. Birrel, in 1790, for Harding's ‘‘ Shakespeare,”’ and by Houbraken 
for Birch’s ‘ Lives’’?; another copy (in reverse), by Adrian Vander Werff, was engraved by P. Van Gunst. The copy in the 
National Portrait Gallery is probably the most inartistic of all. The whole-length figure of Elizabeth of York, in the window 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster, is a direct copy from Barbara Yelverton. 
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Stothard, R.A., of Child-Life 


One of the happiest and most inspired 
characteristics of eighteenth century English art is 
the genius our artists developed in the realisation 
of the innocent, subtle grace of childhood. The 
child, in Italian art, even in its later phases, was 
still the objective embodiment of pietic symbolism. 
Raphael and Correggio, perhaps, came nearest to 
realising the child as a nature study. French art has 
rarely achieved more than to give us a diminutive 
grown-up, with the sophisticated grace of self-conscious 
innocence, wedded to round, youthful contours. It 
has been left to the English school to reveal the 
child in its unconscious simplicity. The English 
Renaissance visualised for us the and 
romance which envelops womanhood; and mother- 
hood and childhood but completed the poetic trilogy 
of ideas. Art for the first time accepted the child 
as a motive, for its own sake, bereft of its traditional 
pietic nimbus and its mythological wings. Art said, 
“Behold the Child!”—the joyous gift of life— 
unprophetic of its predestination, unconscious of its 
own innocence. 

In whatever direction our tastes and insight may 
have developed since then, it must be admitted that 
no artist of the Revival displays its peculiar tempera- 
ment in a greater degree than Thomas Stothard. 


sentiment 


by Thomas 
By Dudley Heath 


If the dainty effeminacy of Stothard’s talent fails to 
fascinate us, the deficiency is in ourselves, not in 
his limitations. Stothard had the true lyrical sense 
—the result of an inherent instinct for grace, move- 
ment, and line, and the power skilfully to simplify 
and generalise nature. His technique is as essentially 
eighteenth century as his sentiment, and he shows 
in a concentrated, if limited form, his affinity to 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, his greater 
brethren, and to Cipriani, Wheatley, Angelica Kauff- 
man, and Cosway, his lesser contemporaries. 

The prevailing popular appreciation of the eighteenth 
century convention is not without its insight or sanity. 
It is the result of a natural inclination of the human 
mind to grasp at a romantic ideal which is convincing. 
But it is also due to the fact that popular opinion 
is always more capable of appreciating the classic 
rather than the archaic. A finite method of ex- 
pression, however limited in its range, will hold the 
popular mind, when the more rugged qualities of 
original genius entirely fail. Herein lie the strength 
and the weakness of Stothard’s genius. It is personal 
and temperamental, but typical and superficial. 

Stothard was our first and greatest illustrator of 
books; and his drawings, translated by the wood and 
steel engraver, represent what is best in this phase of 
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the art of illustration. How immensely superior he is 
to his contemporaries may be realised by comparing 
his work with that of Westall. In such a compari- 
son the latter’s compositions appear stiff, conven- 
tional, and commonplace. Stothard had something 
more than an _ illustrator’s skill—he possessed the 
taste of a craftsman, and, personally, I think he is 
never seen to greater advantage than when designing 
one of his decorative, winsome little fancies, full of 
dainty humour or playful conceit. In these he 
revelled unrestrictedly in the forms of infancy and 
youth, grafting on to his motive some natural or 


purely conventional object with consummate artistry. 
To see these at their best we must turn to the 
wood engravings by Luke Clennell, to be found in 
the 1810 edition of Rogers’s poem, Zhe Pleasures of 


Memory, published by T. Cadell. This edition alone 
contains thirty-one of such decorations. To those 
interested in a purely technical question, these should 
be compared with the steel engraver’s rendering of 
the same subjects in later editions, where a finer 
line, more subtle tones of shading, and so-called 
greater finish, give added sweetness at the expense 
of vigour. Of the various steel engravers of Stothard’s 
work, James Heath alone appears to retain some- 
thing of the vigour of the wood-cut in his line, and 
a good deal more of the spirit of the original drawing 
than either Finden or Charles Heath. 

There are examples of the same design, such as 
The Mask, having been engraved by James Heath 
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and Finden, the latter showing a more suave and 
polished manner, but losing the vigour and directness 
of Heath’s interpretation. 

Stothard belonged to a school of draughtsmen, who, 
though students of nature, boasted of being able to 
draw anything and everything from memory, rarely 
using models. It is interesting in connection with 
this to remember that he made numerous sketches 
and studies from flowers and butterflies, insisting on 
the benefit to the artist of a close study of these 
natural objects; but when he introduced such ob- 
jects into his drawings, they were free and direct in 


handling, though conventional in form, and it is only 
in an edition of Langhorne’s Fides of Flora, published 
in 1794, that we find some beautiful realistic drawings 
of flowers serving as tail-pieces. It may be assumed 
that his early training as an apprentice to a designer 
of patterns for flowered silks gave him a facility in 
conyentionalisation that became second nature to him 
in after life, when he had to produce innumerable 
designs very rapidly for all sorts of purposes at a very 
moderate pay. 

The actual extent of this prolific artist’s output in 
drawings hardly concerns us here, though it may be 
mentioned that he illustrated and decorated editions 
of Shakespéare, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Scott, 
Pope, Burns; Rogers, Thompson, and Goldsmith, 
amongst the poets ; whilst of novelists and essayists, 
his work included Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, 
Johnson, and Kimber, not to mention such standard 


works as Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress. With such an array and variety of subject, 
it would be surprising to find an equal level of 
Inspiration in them all, and in fact it is in such 
drawings as the six illustrations to Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, where the temperament of author and 
artist were so similar, or in the easy grace of the 
illustrations to Clarissa Harlowe, that we find the 
illustrator at his highest water-mark. 

As I have already said, it is not as a literal illus- 
trator that Stothard shows us his best. It is when 
his subject leaves him scope to use his delicate fancy, 


and his freedom is unfettered by an author’s facts, 
that we find an irresistible charm and lightness of 
touch which carries conviction and appreciation with 
it. With such, indeed, may be ranked the drawings 
for Zhe Seven Ages of Man, engraved on wood, and 
I think those illustrating this article are quite in the 
artist’s happiest and lightest vein. These drawings 
are a few of a series of twenty-four that belonged to 
the collection of Charles Heath, the engraver. They 
have never, to my knowledge, been engraved, and 
to see facsimile reproductions by modern process 
methods, where the autographic touch of the draughts- 
man is retained, should be of interest to the student 
who is accustomed to study this artist from engravings 
only. However good the engraving may be, it loses 
its personal quality in the dual handling, though there 
is no doubt that the engravers of that time were very 
closely in touch with the draughtsmen, and indeed 
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the latter often relied upon the former to interpret 
and refine uncompleted passages in a design. This 
fact accounts for certain weaknesses in the drawing 
of some of Stothard’s originals. On the other 
hand, the reliance that the designer put upon the 
engraver for small perfections of detail enabled the 
former to give all his attention to the composition, 
and this exactly suited the temperament and methods 
of Stothard. 

I am personally inclined to the opinion that these 
particular drawings were originally intended to be 
engraved on wood. There is a freedom and vigour 


about them and a lack of that minute finish to be 
seen in many of the drawings of the Vaughan collec- 
tion which were translated by the steel engraver. 
Few draughtsmen, however, knew better than Stothard 
how far the engraver might be trusted to interpret 
his drawings or how little detail it was necessary to 
give. This, I cannot but think, constitutes the great 
difference between our modern mechanical processes 
and the earlier engraving crafts. Now there may be 
said to be no craft relationship between artist and 
reproducer. The artist’s work is either reproduced 
perfectly or it is bungled, and, since rapidity is the 
rule of reproduction, more often than not there is 
failure in one of the many stages between photo- 
graphing and publishing. Formerly, when the artist 
had confidence in his engraver, and, in fact, worked 
in unison with him, the result was the outcome of a 
partnership between two craftsmen who thoroughly 
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understood one an- 
other’s part in the 
undertaking, as well 
as their own. It is this 
close sympathy between 
the artist and the en- 
graver which constitutes 
the charm of eighteenth 
century book illustra- 
tion, although in its 
relationship to the 
printed book we realise 
a falling away from the 
traditional standard of 
decorative fitness. 

I am merely con- 
sidering here the com- 
parative merits of hand 
and mechanical proces- 
ses for purposes of re- 
production. That Stot- 
hard would have been 
the first to appreciate the fidelity with which the 
best modern methods are capable of rendering his 
originals is a fact that cannot be disputed. At the 
same time it is questionable, had he lived now, 
whether his peculiar freedom of handling, lightness of 
touch, and fertility of invention, would not have been 
hampered by the technical restrictions which rapid 
reproduction and rapid printing force upon the artist. 
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Stothard worked for 
every grade of publi- 
cation, and his method 
was not limited to one 
medium. We find 
pen, pencil, and wash 
sometimes combined 
in one drawing — with 
sepia or Indian ink, 
giving a variety of col- 
our which the tyranny 
of the photographic 
process would veto as 
a most unnecessary 
difficulty. Neatness, 
uniformity, and pre- 
cision are the qualities 
beloved by the process 
engraver; and the 
subtle play of pencil 
and tone that gives 
such suggestive charm 
to Stothard’s drawings would hardly have been appre- 
ciated by the modern operator. 

I have also in my possession an interesting object- 
lesson in colour-printing in the form of a character- 
istically delicate wreath of flowers in colour, by 
Stothard, and its reproduction in colour lithography. 
The latter is nearly faultless in all its essential likeness 
to the original, and although the lithographic artist 
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het, lod 
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has taken some slight and quite unimportant license 
in copying the drawing, the touch, the delicacy, and 
the colour are as perfect as a reproduction can be. 

To return to the present drawings, they are all 
drawn with pencil and wash, either sepia or Indian 
ink being used; they are all uniform in size and 
shape, and it would be of interest to know for what 
particular purpose they were designed. This question 
has continued to puzzle me. I have thought it possible 
that they were somewhat free embellishments to 
Thomson’s Seasons, or that they might have been 
intended as fanciful suggestions to illustrate the 
months—two for each month—for such a publication 
as the Royal Engagement Pocket Atlas; or again, 
some of them seem peculiarly appropriate as illus- 
trations to Blake; but these ideas are somewhat 
nullified by the presence amongst the series of literal 
illustrations to 4sof’s Fables. Whatever their 
purpose, most of them are delightfully composed 
little pictures, full of life and nature, and moreover 
possessing a dainty sense of decorative unity within 
their pleasingly square proportions. They give us 
the very essence of child-life in all its phases, with 
an insight and sympathy for its childish realities 
that few, if any, artists have surpassed. We have 
had later essayists on the same themes, showing 
greater literal truth and a more precise understanding 
of the individual child ; but their work is more often 
than not prosaic, and lacks the lyrical charm of these 
pictorial “ songs of innocence.” 

Who has been able to touch off in so happy a 
vein the little bands of Amorini—disporting them- 
selves amidst the corn, the vineyard, or the orchard 
—as embodied symbols of nature’s good-will ? 

Most of the other child subjects from Stothard’s 


hand are well known, such as the five oval plates 
published by Tomkins, of which Zhe Dunce Dis- 
graced and The Scholar Rewarded are the favourites ; 
but there are also the two winsome little pictures 
entitled /ust Breeched and First Bite, the former 
being peculiarly charming and naive. The delight 
of the small boy as he thrusts his hands into his 
new found pockets, and his little sister’s pleasure at 
the transformation which the discarded petticoats — 
have made in her brother, are rendered with just 
that spontaneity and sympathy of touch that lifts the 
trivial motive into the realms of true poetry. 

There are other small pictures which I might 
instance as showing the artist’s greatness in handling 
such amenities of child-life, but it will suffice to recall 
that little group of children playing at Hunt the 
Slipper, which first appeared, I believe, in Zhe 
Pleasures of Memory, published in 1794, to illustrate 
the lines: 


“Twas here we chased the slipper by its sound, 
And turn’d the blindfold hero round and round. 
*Twas here, at eve, we form’d our fairy ring, 
And Fancy fluttered on her wildest wing.” 


This was one of the first drawings done by Stothard 
for Samuel Rogers, and their collaboration ultimately 
led to the production of those ‘editions de luxe” 
in which Stothard joined Turner in giving grace and 
substance to the poet’s songs, and which led to 
the remark of a contemporary of Rogers that “his 
poems would have been dished but for the plates.” 
However this may be, it must surely be confessed 
by all impartial critics that there is room to-day 
amongst our illustrators for some of Stothard’s poetic 
convention grafted on to what we may call our more 
realistic impressionism. 
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[The Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the 


information required by Correspondents. | 


UNIDENTIFIED PoRTRAIT (1). 
Dear Sir,—Kindly insert the enclosed photograph 
of unidentified portrait, and oblige. 
Yours truly, T. Cusirr. 


PorTRAIT OF CounT JOHN ALBERT BENTINCK, R.N. 


Dear Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers could 
tell me the painter of the portrait of my great-great- 
grandfather, Count John Albert Bentinck, R.N., in- 
ventor of the chain pump, painted about 1755. The 
portrait is life- 
size. 

Yours truly, 
E. Le BLonp. 


et 


Capo pi MontTE 
GROUP. 

DEAR SIR,— 
(1) I should feel 
grateful if any of 
your readers 
would throwlight 
on the present 
whereabouts of a 
Capo di Monté 
group represent- 
ing Ferdinand 
EV. of Naples 
and Queen Marie 
Caroline, the 
Minister SirJohn 
Acton, anda lady 
in waiting. It was 
sold at Naples 
about two years 
ago, and is 
thought to be 
nowintheUnited 
States. There is 
said to be aterra- 
cotta copy of the 
original still in 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 


TO4 


Italy. I am very anxious to obtain a photograph of 
it if possible. (2) Who painted the miniature of 
Queen Marie Caroline on the snuff-box in Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan’s Prince’s Gate collection ? Would 
it be possible to obtain a photograph of it? 

Yours faithfully, L. Acron. 


MEMORIAL LOCKET. 


Dear Sir,—I have been shown by a friend a 
small silver heart-shaped pendant or locket, about 
one inch extreme 
measurement. 
On the inside in 
relief is a capi- 
tal likeness of 
Charles the First, 
on the other side 
the phrase, “I 
morne in Life 
and Death,” the 
date 30th Janu- 
ary, 1648, with 
small hearts 
transfixed by 
arrows. On 
the outside the 
legend,2*°Oum 
temerit a lach- 
rymis ” 


a mis- 
print, I presume, 
for “temeret.”— 
Vide Virgil’s 
“ A#neid,” book 
ii2; line>8e< 71 
conclude thatthe 
first two months 
of 1649 were 
still reckoned to 
belong to 1648. 
ls thus star 
Were these small 
lockets worn by 


(On). 
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PORTRAIT OF COUNT JOHN ALBERT BENTINCK, R.N. 


Cavaliers for some years after the death 
of the Martyr, and are many of them 
to be found now? I should be glad of 
any information about them. 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM S. PATTERSON. 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT (2). 

Dear SrirR,—I enclose a photograph 
of a portrait of a lady, which I pos- 
sess. The size is 31 inches by 252 
inches. The hair is black, eyes dark 
brown, cloak maroon or crushed straw- 
berry, bodice sea green, with white frill. 
The face is beautiful in the extreme, 
and the photo does not do justice to 
the painting. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Dr.) L. E. G. de Woo.Fson. 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT GROUP. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed find clipping 
of query in the ConNnoIssEUR Maca- 
ZINE for May, 191¢e. In looking over 
some prints and photographs of 
Reynolds’s work, I was struck by the 


resemblance of this half-tone representation 
to his Duchess of Devonshire and Lady 
Georgiana Cavendish, 1 submit this for 
what it is worth, leaving to you the verifi- 
cation and any research as to whether the 
picture enclosed is by Reynolds or by 
some other artist. 
Respectfully, 
WW-C. Hipes: 


UnIpENTIFIED PortRair (2). 
(August, 1911.) 

Dear Sir,—Your portrait is certainly, I 
should say, that of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
mercer and citizen of London, and founder 
of the Royal Exchange. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. M. Hartcup. 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT (2). 
(August, 1911.) 

Dear Sir,—Are the buildings possibly the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, with Divinity 
School behind? If so, the portrait may be 
of Elias Ashmole, 1617-1682. 

Yours truly, RurH C. WuHyTE. 
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UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT (2). 


THESE two charming groups in Dresden china are 
the property of Sir Alexander Busville Macdonald, 
Bart., of The Isles, and are at Thorpe 

Two Dresden }ya}], Bridlington. ‘The first one re- 


BACBes presents a girl with powdered hair 


tied with pale blue ribbons, a flowered frock trimmed 
with pale blue flowers, white kerchief, stockings, 
blue 
wreath. The old woman in light red cap, white 
bow, striped cinnamon and black coat over white 


waistcoat with gold buttons, and kerchief; the top 
petticoat of pale grey over a deep mauve flowered 


one, white stockings, 
shoes of light red. 
The basket is straw- 
coloured, with natural 
coloured eggs; cupids 
have quivers gold- 
edged, with pink 
The figures 
are on a grass-green 
ground on a white and 
gold base, the arches 
of which are filled a 
The story 
which the group sug- 
gests is given by Lady 
Bosville Macdonald. 
An evil witch has got 


arrows. 


dull green. 


possession of a lovely 
maid ; she uses her as 
a slave. The poor girl 
has let fall her basket 
of eggs, which are 
broken, to the rage of 
But a 
cupid whom she can- 


the old virago. 


Pe 


not see is showing 
her how he can, by the 


shoes, black apron, natural coloured rose- 


DRESDEN PORCELAIN GROUP 
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power of love, transform the poor broken eggs into 
lovely fresh roses, which another cupid takes to 
adorn the maiden with. 

The second group in the same collection is an 
old Dresden group, of a girl with powdered hair and 
black feathers. 


She wears a white gown with green 
ribbons and pink 
flowers on it trimmed 
with black, a pink 
apron, white kerchief, 
and blue breast-knot. 
The youth has pow- 
dered grey hair, coat 
and knee-breeches 
with mauve 
stripes, flowered pink ; 
gilt edge to coat and 
blue bows, over full 
shirt. The 
cupids are natural col- 
our — one with pink 
scarf and yellow fillet 
round head, the other 
with mauve scarf and 
pink fillet. Thewreaths 
are natural coloured 
roses, and single ones 
on the boards at the 
feet of the figures. 
The group stands on 
a green and yellow 
ground, with base of 
white and gilt. The 
suggested story to this 
piece: someone whis- 
pers to the maiden, 
“ Do not let tears blind 
those lovely eyes, 
only look! Love has 


white 


white 


Notes 


caused your tormentor to vanish, and in her place 
it is your own beloved who is beside you, and it 
is to him cupids are chaining you with wreaths 
of roses.” 

These two pieces are very valuable and beautiful, 
and are in a perfect state of preservation. 


AmonG the most valued of the treasures preserved 
in Holland House, Kensington, is a bronze stoup 
purchased by Henry Edward, fourth 
The Lord Holland, during the time he was 
Bronze Stoup British Minister at the Court of the 
of Holland : 
FinGee Grand Duke at Florence, and brought 
home by him about 1848; and we 
reproduce a drawing of it made lately by the special 
permission of the Earl of Ilchester. A brass tablet 
affixed to the tripod on which it now stands gives 
an account of its acquisition, but, unfortunately, re- 
cords nothing of its earlier history; and this we are 
left to glean as we may be able from its inscriptions 
and the style of its 
decoration. The bowl, 
whichis 1 foot 114 inches 
in diameter over all, and 
5 inches deep inside, 
bears the date 1484 in 
Roman numerals, and 
the name of the maker 
is given in the same 
line as Maestro Michele 
Caselli de Provincia, 
who is described in 
Walford’s Old and New 
London, but on whose 
authority is not stated, 
as a. Fleming. In the 
character of its orna- 
ments and in the form 
and setting of its letter- 
ing it is akin to the 
later Gothic work of 
Northern Europe, as 
shown more particularly 
in the bell-founders’ 
productions, and shows 
no trace of the refine- 
ments and style of the 
Renaissance bronze- 
work at that time being 
produced in Florence 
and the rest of Italy. 
The purpose for which it 
was made, and for which 


it was doubtless in use when Lord Holland purchased 
it, was evidently to hold the holy water at the church 
door, as is shown by the sentence from the Miserere, 
beginning “ Asperges me,” which is inscribed, with 
several contractions, in large Gothic characters round 
the upper part of the rim. It bears also three 
shields of arms, the centre one displaying two hands 
arranged in saltire holding a crozier; on the dexter 


a lion rampant, and on the sinister two mailed 


DRESDEN PORCELAIN GROUP 
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arms, embowed and entwined; and between them, 
on the same line as the inscription, three frills, which 
may have been intended for the arms of the Medici, 
who were just then in their glory in Florence. But 
the most remarkable embellishments of the bowl 
are to be found on three other plaques, which also 
break the inscription line, one of which is circular and 
shows a Crucifixion, and another of oblong shape 
bears the Virgin and Child, both subjects quite 
suitable for a stoup; but the third has a representation 
of Buddha surmounted by a Svastica, and how so 
apparently incongruous a symbol and figure should 
find a place with the 
other two requires some 
Lither 
misunderstanding the 
use of the nimbus with 
which the heads of 
Buddha are generally 
distinguished in the 
East, or struck by the 
similarity of the Bud- 
dhist monasteries to 
those of Europe, the 
earlier missionaries to 
India made so flatter- 
ing a report, of his 
sacred character. that 
Buddha was not only 
received into the Calen- 
dar of the Saints under 
the title of St. Joasa- 
phat, but churches were 
erected in his honour, 
and, according to Pro- 
fessor Edmunds of 
Philadelphia, there is 
one in Palermo with 
that dedication con- 
taining an image of the 
saint, though, unfortu- 
nately, all mention of it 
is omitted from the 
guide-books.—J. ‘TAve- 
NOR- PERRY. 


explanation. 
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THE BRONZE STOUP OF HOLLAND HOUSE 


BRoTHER Huco of the Augustinian Priory of 
Oignies-sur-Sambre, near Namur, was one of the 
cleverest of the many Mosan art 
metal-workers who flourished in 
the former half of the thirteenth 
cen- 
tury; and his produc- 
tions are justly cele- 
brated for the delicacy 
of their workmanship 
and the beauty of their 
design. He was brother 
to the Sire de Walcourt, 
the founder of the 
monastery, whose castle 
of Walcourt stood near 
by, and he must have 
acquired all his artistic training and served 
his apprenticeship to the craft within the 
convent walls; but if he had made no 
others than the few objects which are 
associated with his name and are still 
preserved, he must have devoted a large 
part of a busy life to their production. 
When the monastery was suppressed at 
the Revolution, Hugo’s metal-work was 
scattered, but sixteen pieces drifted into 
the care of the Sisters of Notre Dame at 
Namur, two into the parish church of 
Walcourt, and one, the subject of our 
memoir, after some wanderings, has, fortu- 
nately for us, found a resting-place at last 
in the British Museum. ‘These nineteen 
works are of the most varied as well as 
of the richest description, and embrace 
reliquaries, monstrances, chalices, portable 
altars, altar crosses, mitres, and book-covers, 
on one of which last, preserved at Namur, 
he has shown himself in his monastic 
habit kneeling and presenting the book to 
St. Nicholas, the patron of the monastery. 


The Crozier of 
Brother Hugo 
of Oignies 


See 
Resi 
SN 


we 


THE CROZIER OF 
BROTHER HUGO 
OF OIGNIES 
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The British Museum crozier, of which we give 
a drawing, seems to have been preserved in the 
monastery until the dispersal of the collection, and 
has thus escaped a degradation which was too com- 
monly the fate of these works of art. A large 
proportion of the croziers found in the 
collection of the Hotel Cluny, for in- 
stance, were taken out of the coffins of 
the bishops to whom they had belonged, 
as, being part of the bishop’s insignia and 
his personal property, they were frequently 
buried with him, and they have been, 
during modern restorations, rifled from 
the graves often in a damaged condition. 
This gilt copper crozier of Hugo’s manu- 
facture, although parts of its delicate leaf- 
age have not escaped some slight damage 
in the six centuries of its existence, is still 
fairly perfect, and with its delicate applied 
ornaments, nielloed plaques, and cabochon 
stones, remains one of the most beautiful 
specimens of medieval art.—J. TAVENOR- 
PERRY. 


ONLY twenty-one chalices remain to us 
in England of the period of manufacture 
designated by the late 
Mr. Wilfrid Cripps as 
the period of the Gothic 
type, that is, from the 
year 1350 to the end of the reign of 
Henry VII. in 1508. Two of these are 
in Lancashire, one at the Roman Catholic 
Chapel at Hornby, and the other at 
Claughton-on-Brock, both villages being 
near the county town of Lancaster. 

The chalices in existence of the period 
succeeding the Gothic type, which are 
known as the Tudor type, and were 
manufactured between the years 1509 and 
1536, are ten in number, two of which, 


Pre-Reformation 
Chalices in 
Lancashire 


Notes 


tearing the altar-cloth. Underneath the foot is the 
inscription, ‘“ Restore mee to Caton.’ There are no 
traces of any hall-marks on this chalice, but it is of 
the style of manufacture of about the year 1s00. It 
stands 7 ins. high, the rim diameter is 4# ins., depth 
of inside of bowl 24 ins., diameter of foot 6 ins. 
Its weight is 144 oz. 

The Claughton Chalice is in general appearance 
similar to the Hornby cup. The bowl is quite plain, 
an engrailed calix forming the junction of the base 
of the bowl with the stem moulding. The stem is 
a plain hexagonal one with moulded junctions, and 
the foot is similar in shape to the Hornby example, 
except that the front compartment (that held towards 
the priest on receiving the Sacrament) contains 
an enamelled plate, inserted from behind, with the 
Crucifix and SS. Mary and John, and the other 
compartments are engraved with the alternate sacred 
monogram J H € twice, and & (/P € three times. 
The points of the foot terminate in knops, somewhat 
similar in design to the Hornby cup, which is a 
characteristic of the period of manufacture. There 
are no hall-marks on the chalice, but it may be safely 
said that it was made ci7ca 1500, Its height is 7 ins., 
diameter of bowl 44 ins., and diameter of foot 5? ins. 
At Claughton there is an old and interesting Paten of 
about the same date. It is of silver, gilt, with a 
diameter of 6 ins. It bears a rayed device in sexfoil 


THE HORNBY CHALICE 


again, are in Lancashire, both at Roman Catholic 
Chapels, one at Leyland, and the other at Fernyhalgh, 
near Preston. 

The Hornby Chalice, as appears from an inscription 
on it, originally belonged to the old parish church of 
Caton, near Lancaster. It materially differs in shape 
from the modern form, especially in the bowl, which 
is deep and conical, and would be quite plain but for 
an engraved band running round its centre, within 
which is the inscription af: Safut : acctpta : 
ef : nomen : det : invocafio:” for “Calicem 
salutaris accipiam et nomen Domini invocabo ” 
(Psalm CXV., Sarum Breviary). The stem is a 
plain hexagonal one with ogee-moulded bands at the 
junctions, and is divided near the top by a knop of 
exceptional beauty, formed of six lobes ending in 
square lozenge-shaped facets adorned with cruciform 
flowers. The foot is divided into six compartments, 
and is a great feature of this chalice ; each compart- 
ment is plain except the front one, which is filled with 
a crucifix and kneeling figures of SS. Mary and John. 
To fit the limits of the compartment the arms of Our 
Saviour are extended above the head in an unusual 
manner. The edges of the foot are concave, and 
terminate in knops of peculiar ornamental work, 
designed to prevent the sharp edges of the foot from THE CLAUGHTON CHALICE 
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depression, and is a very curious work of art. The 
device is the figure of Christ sitting on a rainbow. 
The ground has every appearance of once having 
been enamelled, but no trace remains. Long, divided 
rays encircle the device, and the spandrels are 
decorated with a rayed leaf. Round the rim 
inscribed (the words being separated by conventional 
leaves): ‘* Safoum me fac Momine in nomine 
fuo.”” It is much to be regretted that this fine paten 
has been beaten inside out, so as to form a cover to 
a ciborium, and in the centre of the device a plain 
Latin cross has been fixed as a handle to the cover. 
There are no visible hall-marks on the paten. 


is 


Llanwddyn Elizabethan Cup 
Tue date of the manufacture of this fine and 
characteristic example of Elizabethan chalices is one 


memorable in the history of the Church in Wales, 
as it was in the year 1567 that the New Testa- 
ment was, for the first time, translated into the 
Welsh language. The hall-marks are exceptionally 
clear, as will be seen from the illustration, and are 
valuable as indicating that the London date-letter kt 
of 1567 had below it a solid disc, and not a hollow 
circle as given in Cripps’s O/df English Plate and 
other similar works of reference. The maker’s mark 
is SE interlaced’ The old parish church of Llan- 
wddyn, North Wales, was, with the village, totally 
submerged on the construction of the Lake Vrynwy 
water reservoir for Liverpool a few years ago, and a 
new church was built by that city in substitution. 
The dimensions of the cup are: height, 6% ins. ; 
diameter of lip, 34 ins.; and diameter at base, 
34 ins. 


LLANWDDYN ELIZABETHAN CUP 


HERBERT OF RAGLAN (CHARLES SOMERSET, BARON). 


AGED 30. A.D. 1505. 


ture have masqueraded as portraits of Henry VII. 
another is in the South Kensington Museum. 


Copies of this pic One of these copies is in the possession of the Dean and Canons 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; 


THE abduction of Leonardo’s (ona Lisa from the 
Louvre has resulted in a loss to the world of art—let us 
hope only a temporary one—perhaps 
greater than would be inflicted by the 


Mona Lisa 


disappearance of any other single picture. The work is 
not only a great masterpiece, but is a unique example, 
by a master whose pictures are so rare that the authentic 
examples from his brush may be numbered on one’s 
fingers. Not taking into account Leonardo’s drawings, 
which are fairly numerous, there are two works by him 
in England, five in France, and three in Italy. Even of 
these some are not universally accredited. The solitary 
example beyond suspicion in England is the large cartoon 
in chalk of The Virgin and Child, with St. Anne and 
St. John, which hangs in the deserted solitudes of the 
Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy. The Virgzn of 
the Rocks in the National Gallery is by many supposed 
to be a copy of the similar work in the Louvre, executed 
by Ambrogio da Predis under Leonardo’s supervision. 
It is not, however, an exact replica, and the alterations, 
slight though they are, are nearly all improvements, 
which only Leonardo or a greater than him could have 
conceived. That Ambrogio da Predis painted on it is 
probable, but the great bulk of the work must be 
ascribed to the hand of the master. The mutilated 
ghost of The Last Supper at Milan, a cartoon of The 
Adoration of the Magi at Florence, and a panel of Sz. 
Jerome, executed in ground colour only, comprise all 
Leonardo’s known paintings in Italy; the remainder of 
his pictures are—or rather before the theft of the Mona 
Lisa were—at the Louvre. Of these, the authenticity of 
The Virgin and Child, with St. Anne and St. John, a 
variant on the design in Burlington House, is beyond 
doubt; Zhe Virgin of the Rocks comes in practically 
the same category ; Ze Annunciation, a small sketch, 
is generally accepted as genuine; and the S¢. /ohn 
the Baptist, though more doubtful, has a majority of 
connoisseurs in its favour. The missing (Zona Lisa, the 
only picture portrait by him which has come down to us, 
had, however, a more perfect pedigree than any of the 
foregoing ; its history can be traced since its inception. 
The lady was the third wife of Francesco del Giocondo, 
who, about the year 1500, commissioned the artist to 


paint her portrait. Leonardo lingered over the picture 


TT3 


writes that even then he left it 
unfinished, but the gossiping biographer makes this 
statement so often in connection with other orks by the 
artist that one is not disposed to give credence to it. 
From Vasari, too, comes the story that while Leonardo 
was painting the portrait of WZonma Lisa “he took the 
precaution of keeping someone constantly near her, to 
sing or play on instruments, or to jest or otherwise 
amuse her, to the end that she might continue cheerful, 
and so that her face might not exhibit the melancholy 
expression often imparted by painters to the likenesses 
they take.” The result is seen in the haunting smile on 
the face of the subject which has been the theme of 
countless writers. Francis I. of France bought the 
picture for 4,000 gold crowns. In 1625 Louis XIII. 
nearly presented it to the Duke of Buckingham when the 
latter came to solicit the hand of the King’s sister, 
Henrietta Maria, for Charles I., but was prevented by 
the remonstrances of those who considered that he would 
be parting with the finest picture in his kingdom. After 
hanging many years at Fontainebleau the picture was 
moved to the Louvre, where it remained until its recent 
disappearance. The picture is the most highly finished 
of Leonardo’s works, and though extensively retouched, 
still retains enough of its pristine beauty to make it the 
most fascinating picture by him which remains to us— 
perhaps the most fascinating picture of all time. 


four years. Vasari 


THROUGH the magnanimity of Rosalind Countess of 
Carlisle, the munificence of the contributors to the 
National Art Collections Fund, and 
the ready response made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
appeal of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, the nation has become possessed of the master 
work by Jan Gossaert of Mabuse—the famous Castle 
Howard Adoration of the Kings. The work has been 
secured for £40,000, an amount undoubtedly much below 
its present market value, yet one must hold a somewhat 
open opinion as to whether the picture is altogether a 
desirable acquisition. It was begotten of a decadent 
school and a dying tradition. It is a superb example 
of master craftsmanship, but it lacks that fire of imspira- 
tion and intensity of personal feeling without which no 


“The Adoration 
of the Kings” 
By Mabuse 
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picture, however technically perfect, can attain to the 
highest order of art. Its painter, Jan Gossaert—or 
Mabuse, as he is generally called—the cognomen being 
derived from the name of his birthplace, Mabeuge in 
Hainault—was almost the last of the Flemish primitives. 
He lived during the period when the tradition derived 
from the Van Eycks and their followers was waning 
before the influence of Italian art; and he himself was 
largely the means of introducing the ideals of the 
Southern schools into Flanders. Zhe Adoration of the 
Three Kings was painted in 1500, before Mabuse, who 
went to Italy in 1508, in the suite of Philip the Bastard, 
had adopted his latter manner. One fancies that Mabuse 
must have been well acquainted with court ceremonies 
before he produced his work, for the whole conception is 
that of a regal reception, and in the attitude of the 
Kings, especially of the two who are waiting their turn 
to make their offerings, and the indifference of their 
attendants, one detects less of a spirit of reverent devotion 
to the Incarnate God than that of vassals paying formal 
homage to their feudatory superior. What the picture 
lacks in inspiration is almost atoned for by its wonderful 
technique. It is a triumph of imitative art, and in this 
respect must rank among the world’s masterpieces. 


THE death of Josef Israels removes one of the most 
noteworthy figuresin modern art. He was in his seventy- 
eighth year, an age when most workers, 
unless they are prelates or politicians, 
have lost their capacity for labour. But 

art is a preservatory against senescence ; painters, though 

they live no longer than other men, keep a firmer grip of 
their faculties ; and like Titian and Michael Angelo, who 
achieved some of their greatest triumphs after they had 
passed the allotted span of man, Israels retained his 
cunning of hand to the end. Some of the most recent 
productions of his brush, still almost wet from his easel, 
are included in Messrs. Tooth’s winter exhibition. A 
pair entitled 7ze Wily Angler and Good Dog show the 
painter in one of his less serious moods; broadly and 
succinctly painted, and impregnated with the feeling of 
open air, they reveal no falling off in technique from his 
- earlier work, only an increased facility of execution and 
a more summary and direct method of expression. With 
these is a work conceived in what is perhaps a more 
characteristic vein, or rather on a theme which the artist 
had made peculiarly his own—the pathos of Dutch 
peasant life. The subject is The Widow taking her last 
Possession to the Market, and represents a woman, with a 
baby in her arms, following a cow, led by her little boy. 
It is an unforced rendering of the drama of humble life, 
poignant in its suggestiveness. Another picture, dating 
a few months back, shows the death-bed of a peasant, 
carried out in an almost Rembrandtesque manner. 

Rembrandt was, indeed, Israels’s great exemplar from the 

time he had shaken himself free from the thraldom of 

his early training under Jan Krusemen. He became a 
pupil of this artist about 1840, at the same time follow- 
ing Pienman’s classes at the Academy, and_ painted 
diligently according to the orthodox tenets ot the day, 


Josef Israels 


producing a series of Academical historical pictures and 
scenes of Italian peasant life, a course in which he was 
encouraged by the sight of a number of pictures by 
Ary Scheffer exhibited in Paris in 1845. He subse- 
quenty studied under Picot, a former pupil of David, and 
Delaroche. His awakening to the beauty of contem- 
porary peasant life in his own country was the indirect 
result of a serious illness which led him to make a 
prolonged stay at Zandvoort, a small fishing village near 
Haarlem. The first*fruits were shown in his picture, 
By Mothers Grave, a dramatic episode of fisher-life 
painted in 1856, but he still continued to produce his- 
torical and ‘Biblical subjects. In 1862 he exhibited in 
London 7he Cradle and The Shipwrecked Man, which 
ensured his reputation in England, where subsequently 
he found the chief market for his work. In 1869 he 
moved to The Hague, and since then has been recognised 
as the leader of modern Dutch art. He gradually sub- 
ordinated the conscious dramatic element in his pictures, 
relying for his effect on his power of suggestion, and 
attaining in the unforced simplicity of his work a lyrical 
grandeur of utterance which makes him the pictorial poet 
of peasant life in Holland. His influence on modern 
Dutch painting has been the means of re-establishing 
Holland as one of the great art centres of the world. 
He was perfectly equipped with all the armoury of art; 
a great colourist and draughtsman, a master of expression 
in atmosphere and tone, he possessed to a marked degree 
the quality of sentiment which elevates a painter’s work 
into the region of great art. Though in latter years his 
subjects all centered about peasant life in Holland, his 
range of expression was a great one; he was equally at 
home in land and seascape as in the cottage interiors he 
was so fond of depicting. He could realise the joyous- 
ness of childhood and the sorrow of old age with equal 
truth, and when he so willed he could render the beauty 
of womanhood as few artists have been able to do. 
Two of his works, the large Shipwrecked Fisherman, 
recently presented by Mrs. Alexander Young, and Zhe 
Philosopher, which was among the gifts of Mr. J. C. 
Drucker, are contained in the National Gallery collection. 


IN a little brochure compiled and issued by Mr. Harry 
C. Dickins (26, Regent Street, S.W.) an interesting 
account is given of the processes 
incidental to the engraving of a 
mezzotint plate and its subsequent 
printing. From the same publisher 
comes also a concrete example of 
the result of these processes in the 
form of a charming little mezzotint, 
printed in colour, by Miss E. Gulland. This work is 
from the Portrait oy Lavinia Viscountess Althorp, in 
a lace bonnet and fur-bordered cloak, one of the best- 
known works by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The plate is a 
refined and sympathetic rendering of the original, free in 
technique, but~handled with great delicacy. The artist 
has fully realised the differential treatment necessary to 
a plate intended for colour printing to one which is 


“Lavinia Vis- 
countess Althorp” 
After the picture 
by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds 

By E, Gulland 


‘designed for reproduction in black and white, and the 
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THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS 


result is a tonal harmony in which the tints, though set 
down with purity and precision, are exquisitely blended, 
the effect attained being tender and atmospheric. 


THE glasses from which our forefathers drank prodi- 
gious quantities of claret, with more than an occasional 
draught of brandy to take the chill off, 
were made with much greater substance 
than the crystal of to-day. Perhaps the 
forms of the silver goblets which they replaced suggested 
their designs, or possibly their thick stems and general 
weightiness were inspired by the necessity of having 


English 
Glassware 


BY JAN GOSSAERT OF MABUSE 


ros 
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articles which could be handled without undue risk of 
breakage by gentlemen who had enjoyed their half-dozen 
bottles. Some, indeed, were wrought with the specific 
idea of rough usage — toasting-glasses, as they are 
called, fashioned with short, thick, heavily weighted stems 
and substantial feet, so that their quondam owners might 
thump them on the table when they desired to attract 
the attention of their companions. One or two of these 
are included in a small but choice collection of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century glass now on view at 
Messrs. Law, Foulsham & Cole’s (South Molton Street), 
a specially interesting specimen being the Jacobite one, 
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with its thick toot and opaque white stem, its bowl 
decorated with the engraved emblem of a thistle 
surmounted by a crown, which has doubtless often been 
filled to the health ot the “. King over the water.” Another 
glass, presumably hallowed by association with the 
Jacobite cause, is a goblet, with knopped stem, its bowl 
bearing an engraved heraldic rose, an emblem often used 
in connection with the Stuart cause. Less romantic, 
but equally interesting as a rarity, is a Norwich glass 
only 4 inches high, with its unusually short stem, and 
in the same category must be included an ogee-bowled 
glass with a beautiful ruby and opaque white spiral stem. 
A trumpet-bowled glass with a double- 
knopped air-twist stem will charm a 
collector less because of its exquisite 
proportions than that it is set on a 
dome foot, the combination being 
most unusual. Another rarity is a 
slender glass without an outside spiral 
twist; then there is a massive bell- 
shaped glass, with baluster stem and 
dome foot, having a delightful con- 
tour, which is of a most unusual type. 
Among other fine specimens are 
cordial, champagne, and sweetmeat 
glasses; the collection, as a whole, 
forming an interesting epitome of the 
English glass-workers’ art of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Water-Colours and Pictures at the 
Graves Galleries 

A NUMBER of additions were made 
to the exhibition of modern water- 
colours at the Graves Galleries (6, Pall 
Mall) ; these accorded in their feeling 
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with the rest of the display, in which 

there was little evidence of the 

developments and vagaries of the 

more modern phases of art. Most of 

the examples shown were in harmony 
: with the tenets of twenty or thirty 
years ago rather than those ot to- 
day; thus the highly wrought nature 
studies of Mr. John Sowerby, in their 
elaboration of detail and close appre- 
ciation of the minuter forms of nature, 
showed a close affinity to pre- 
Raphaelite ideals; his best example 
being the Primrose Woods, where the 
contrast between russet leaves remain- 
ing on the ground from the autumn 
and the fresh greens of the early 
spring afforded scope for rich and 
sustained but wholly unforced colour. 
Mr. J. N. Tyndale contributed 
several old-world cottage exteriors, 
delicate and pleasant in their treat- 
ment; and among the other new- 
comers were Messrs. A. Lamplough 
and Baragwanath King. In an adjoining gallery were 
a number of oil paintings, a large proportion being 
from the brush of Mr. R. Caton Woodville. Mr. 
Woodville is undoubtedly one of the most able military 
artists of the day, and his knowledge of the costumes of 
the Napoleonic epoch—the period from which most of 
his themes are taken—is unique, so that one can depend 
with some certainty on the archzological correctness of 
his representations ; but his execution—especially in his 
larger works—is too facile to be convincing, and his 
more ambitious compositions display a want of thought in 
their arrangement, and a lack of cohesion in their colour 
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schemes, which rob them of much of their attractiveness. 
His best works here were undoubtedly his cabinet 
panels, generally containing a single prominent figure, 
which were elaborated with great care and with more 
feeling for atmosphere than his larger canvases. Some 
breezy transcripts of mountain and moor, characterised 
by good colour, were by Mr. Douglas Adams, who, 
though he does not show much versatility either in his 
choice of subjects or his treatment of them, has certainly 
gained in breadthand power. Acharacteristic example ot 
Thomas Francis Wainwright painted about seventy years 
ago—a simple scene of a few sheep grazing on a grass- 
covered sand-slope—showed that the art of the mid- 
Victorian period, if not so consciously individual as that 
of the present time, often attained a feeling for repose and 
a quiet security of style which are lacking in much of 
our modern work. 


AN exhibition of topical interest was that of the 
designs and models for “‘ Macbeth” and other plays by 
Mr. Edward Gordon Craig, held at the 


“Designs for Leicester Galleries (Leicester Square). 


Fae tao As was suggested in the foreword to 
pare d the catalogue, it was necessary to 
bison ides remember that the drawings “ were 


pe REE made for the theatre”; they therefore 


could not be regarded as complete entities, but only as 
suggestions for effects, which, to be revealed in their full 
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significance, must be carried out on a greatly augmented 
scale. Despite this handicap, the drawings themselves 
were in many instances wholly delightful. Their most 
salient characteristic was their suggestiveness; often 
by the most simple means the artist had conveyed a 
sense of vastness and immensity which it would be 
difficult to match in. modern art. With regard to the 
appropriateness of the designs for stage setting, while 
many were clearly within the capabilities of the modern 
theatre, there were others evolved on such a colossal 
scale that one can only hope they may be realised 
in the theatre of the future. 


AN exhibition of arts and handicrafts will be held by 
“The Englishwoman” at the Maddox Street Galleries 
(23A, Maddox Street) from Wednesday, 


Exhibition of November 1st, to Tuesday, November 
Arts and 14th. Among the patrons of the exhibi- 
Handicrafts % 


tion are Lady Frances Balfour; Muriel, 
Countess De La Warr; Lady Brassey, and Lady Cowdray. 
It will be held with the object of showing what women 
are doing in the region of applied art, and will include 
specimens of colour-printing, book illustrations and 
bindings, lithography, etching, hand-weaving, jewellery, 
leather-work, pottery, wood-carving, stained and en- 
amelled glass, bas-reliefs, embroidery, lace, etc. In 
addition to modern work there will be a valuable loan 
collection of antique objects of a similar character, 
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The Royal 
Scottish 
Academy 

THIS year the 
Scottish Academy 
have moved to 


new and larger 
quarters, and, in 
consonance with 
this step, they 
have brought to- 
gether an exhibi- 
tion which is 
distinctly memor- 
able. 

The loan de- 
partment includes 
many things by 
men whose works 
are seldom to be 
seen north of the 
Tweed. There 
are examples of 
Albert Besnard 
and Camille 
Pissarro; there is 
a fine canvas by 
Joset Israels, A 
Son of Goa’s 
People; and there 
are two beautiful 
pictures by Mat- 
thew Maris— 
Montmartre, 
which attracts by 
its rich tone, and 
Enfante Couchée, 
which charms by virtue of the real sense ot childhood 
which it embodies. There are, moreover, several etch- 
ings by Legros and Seymour Haden; and also three 
by the great Swedish etcher, Anders Zorn, one which 
is particularly vigorous being his portrait of Ernest 
Renan. Yet another loan etching of note is La Spore, 
by M. Rodin; while one must not fail, ere leaving the 
section of borrowed treasures, to mention Les Danseuses 
by Degas, an artist who has hitherto won scant recog- 
nition in academic circles, but who, it is pleasing to 
note, was lately enrolled among the honorary associates 
of the Scottish Academy. 

As regards the native works, a great number of these 
are most excellent, yet too many of them betray a 
serious limitation, this being a slight lack of idealization 
and dignity. This stricture is buttressed by Mr. Patrick 
Adams’s /nterior, clever and even brilliant though some 
of its passages are; while it is instanced by landscapes 
shown by Mr. Sargent, Mr. Wilson Steer, and Mr. 
Mark Fisher. One sees the same fault in Mr. Stuart 
Park’s Roses, and likewise in Mr. Charles Mackie’s 
Bridge of Sighs; and this picture reflects failure in 
another particular, for the artist has essayed the problem 
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of painting chiefly 
in blacks and 
greys, and he has 
fallen into the 
time-honoured 
trap of making 
the former too 
prominent, and 
thus lessening 


the value of the 
other parts of his 
canvas. 


Passing to con- 
sider the portraits 
exhibited, it be- 
hoves in the first 
place to mention 
one by Sir James 
Guthrie, Lady 
Helen Monro 
Ferguson, 
which a brown 


in 
dress, a pink 
scarf, and a black 
hat are wrought 
into exquisite 
harmony. Less 
beautiful in work- 
manship, yet far 


more full ot 
character, is a 
likeness by Mr. 


Will Rothenstein; 
and there is cha- 
racter, again, in a 
picture of Lord 
Guthrie, by Mr. 
Fiddes Watt, who is widely considered the most promis- 
Other 
artists who exhibit remarkable portraits are Mr. Augustus 
John, Mr. F. C. B. Cadell, and Miss Meg Wright ; 
Mr. E. A. Walton’s likeness of Miss Nan 
Paterson—albeit the figure is flat, and is deficient in 
suggestions of solidity—is an engaging piece of colour- 
harmony, up chiefly of dark grey and faint 
Mr. Lavery shows two portraits, the one of 
his wife and the other entitled Zhe Green Coat, and 
both are drawn with rare fluency, while the former is 
notable for the vivacity in the eyes. A kindred merit is 
seen.in Mr. William Macdonald’s portrait of himself, 
while animation and vivacity, it is almost needless to 
say, are salient in a huge portrait group which Mr. 
Sargent exhibits. 
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ing ot the younger portrait-painters in Scotland. 


while 


made 
yellow. 


In the water-colour room the outstanding picture is 
Huntsman and Flounds, by Mr. Joseph Crawhall ; while 
a good second thereto is formed by Mr. Edwin 
Alexanders March Morning, a landscape which seems 
really to express the mystery of nature. 
monochrome is 


The section of 
larger than ever heretofore at the 
R.S.A., and also shows a distinct advance in quality. 


Mr. Pennell’s etching, The 
Big Tree: Cheyne Walk, 
contains a genuine feeling 
of sunlight, while a draw- 
ing by Mr. W. W. Peploe 
shows fine decorative skill. 
Mr. Frank Short’s etching, 
The Street: Whitstable, 
though wrought with only 
a few lines, and though 
showing a deal of virgin 
paper, has a superb sense 
of breadth and space; while 
the etchings Mr. Brangwyn 
shows, though lacking in 
sweetness of tone, are of 
course full of verve, and in 
one of them a seething 
crowd is indicated with 
fine success. 

Alike as regards foreign 
and native work, the de- 
partment of sculpture is 
intensely interesting, and is 
well worthy of the beautiful 
new hall in which it is 
placed. There are good 
examples of Rodin and 
Nicolini, yet, for sheer 
vitality, even these must 
yield the palm to M. Lan- 
dowski, whose two bronze 
heads compete with nature 
rather than with other 
sculpture. M. Bourdelle’s 
Téte Beethoven successfully 
gives a plastic form to much 
of the pathos in the com- 
poser’s life-story; and M. 
Sandoz’s marble Faune 
Riant, as a rendering of 
that subtle beauty which 
often lurks in the grotesque 
and the horrible, is worthy 
to stand beside anything 
by Beardsley or Altdorfer. 
Another masterpiece in 
stone is M. Vallette’s 
Lévrier Russe, a work full 
of exquisite grace and re- 
plete with sinuous lines ; 
while yet another is M. 
Bartholomé’s /eune Ltlle 
se Cotfant, to which the 
softness of flesh has been 
transmuted with singu- 
lar skill. Among Scottish 


sculptors who exhibit, the dominating one is unquestion- 
ably Mr. Pittendrigh MacGillivray, who is represented 
by Cleopatra, a bust, and Die Lorelez, a nude female 
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figure. The former charms 
by reason of its simplicity 
and dignity, while the latter 
owes its beauty, chiefly, to 
the rhythmic flow of its 
lines, These recall, if they 
do not actually rival, the 
finest drawings of Ingres, 
and in them lies a melody 
which is like a passage by 
Mozart or Schubert. Mr. 
MacGillivray has been en- 
gaged for some time past 
on a colossal monument to 
Gladstone, ultimately to be 
set up in a public square 
in Edinburgh, while he has 
also lately been commis- 
sioned to do a statue of 
Byron for Aberdeen. It 
will be interesting to see it 
these works prove as good 
as those which he exhibits 
at this year’s Academy, 
and indeed there is no 
cause to fear that the 
results will be other than 
excellent. 


Art at the Glasgow 
Exhibition 

TEN years ago—when 
the Glasgow citizens held 
their last International Ex- 
hibition — it chanced that 
the CorporationArt Gallery, 
having lately been much 
augmented, had just moved 
to its present spacious 
buildings at Kelvinbridge ; 
and accordingly, in cele- 
bration of this event, the 
city’s permanent artistic 
treasures were made a part 
of the temporary exhibition, 
and were shown there along 
with a number of loan pic- 
tures. This year Glasgow 
has no such event to cele- 
brate, and the Exhibition 
Committee have perforce 
been virtually dependent 
on borrowing from private 
collections ; while, at the 
same time, the works 
brought together are not 


cosmical as on the last occasion, but are all by Scottish 
artists. Thus the assemblage compares unfavourably 
with that of 1901, yet, representing as it does over a 
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hundred years of painting in Scotland, it certainly repays 
several visits. 

No definite scheme has been observed in covering the 
walls, and the men of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries are displayed in company; yet it is 
advisable, in giving here some account of the collection, 
to separate the works of bygone artists from those of 
contemporaries. To begin with the former, among the 
landscapes there are good specimens of Mouncey and 
Cecil Lawson, while other outstanding pictures are a fine 
Nasmyth, Zaver Ferry: Loch Tay, a tiny and delicate 
thing by Manson, Wear St, Lo: Normandy, and a 
Highland scene by McCulloch, which is remarkable 
for the poetry which belongs to the blue, illusive dis- 
tance. Inthe department of genre there are numerous 
superb Orchardsons, while there are also several early 
M’Taggarts — canvases of great interest as showing 
the almost pre-Raphaelite technique which the great 
impressionist utilised at the outset ; and likewise there is 
a splendid Wilkie, Zhe Village Festéval—a_ picture 
which reflects conquest in a direction not usually 
associated with this artist, for, besides being full of that 
dry Scottish humour which is characteristic ot him, its 
tonality is singularly happy. 

The section of portraiture is excellent. There are 
vigorous drawings and etchings by Andrew Geddes, and 
some charming pastel studies by Allan Ramsay, most of 
them strongly marked with the influence of Nattier and 
other Frenchmen of the Louis XIV. period. There are 
typical examples of Watson Gordon, G. P. Chalmers, and 
George Watson; while, coming to more modern times, 
a likeness commanding particular attention is one of a 
young lady by Bessie McNicol. Its background is of 
soft grey, the sitter has reddish hair, and wears a dark 
jacket and a hat trimmed with faint mauve; and all 
these items are rendered in a broad yet not too elliptical 
fashion, the result being at once a beautiful and living 
portrait. In this line of action, however, the strength of 
the collection lies in its Raeburns; and though it is 
superfluous, perhaps, to praise the greatest of Scottish 
portrait-painters, it is difficult, after seeing the host of 
his pictures here on view, to avoid dwelling briefly on so 
much consummate skill. Look at his Robert Adam, with 
its perfect ease and apparent unconsciousness on the 
part of the subject; or again at his Jame Nisbet, with 
its exquisite modelling, its fresh and piquant colouring, 
and its melodious harmony. Look at his A/7s. Law, in 
which he has indicated the very texture of a soft white 
dress; or yet again at his A7rs. Crawford, wherein he 
has painted a lace shawl so as really to appear 
diaphanous. Or to take an even better example of his 
genius, look at his imposing Captain Burrell. Here, 
even though the sitter is clad in a brilliant red coat, the 
spectator’s gaze is drawn straight to the forehead and 
eyes, those indexes of character; yet it is only after 
studying the picture carefully that one realizes that any 
craft has gone to its making, for indications of the means 
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used to bring about the end are entirely concealed. All 
these canvases stand nearly unrivalled for purity of tone, 
and as regards quality, a mere square inch of any one of 
them has intrinsic beauty, for, apart from its luminosity, 
it has a surface like polished ivory. i 

Turning to works by contemporaries, a nameless 
portrait of a lady by Mr. Lavery is praiseworthy for the 
great degree to which it expresses refinement; while Mr. 
Henry’s likeness of the Marchioness of Tullibardine, 
though inclining to the strident in colour, evinces skill in 
embodying character. Both of these twain are surpassed 
withal by two portraits from the brush of Sir James 
Guthrie, who is further represented by a high-toned 
pastel, 7 Summer Time, and by an early landscape 
called Pastoral, which exhales with certainty the quiet 
charm of rural life. Other memorable landscapes on 
view are four by Mr. Lawton Wingate, all of which 
express a distinctly individual vision, and possess, more- 
over, the engaging trait of harmonious colouring. In 
these, as in all his productions, Mr. Wingate shows a 
remarkably delicate and sensitive style; yet in this 
particular he is almost transcended by a far younger 
man who resembles him in divers respects, Mr. Eugene 
Dekkert. Two landscapes which the latter exhibits— 
both of them gentle symphonies in grey and green—are 
replete with those subtile vibrations of tone found in most 
painting of the highest order; and they are indeed among 
the best things in the whole collection, and denote their 
artist as more than promising. 

Considerations of space make it impossible to speak 
adequately of the monochromes, yet certain among them 
should at least be mentioned. A pair of etchings by 
Miss Katherine Cameron have a daintiness which quite 
recalls Jacquemart, while Mr. R. T. Rose’s two illustrations 
to the book of Job, though betraying inefficient draughts- 
manship, are ably imbued with an atmosphere of mystery 
and weird strangeness. Some pencil studies by Mr. 
S. J. Peploe reflect those qualities of fire and vigour which 
invariably pervade his finished works; and Mr. James 
Paterson’s A/argare¢, a crayon drawing of a young girl’s 
head, is charming on account of the beautiful modelling 
of the face. Mr. William Allan, who would seem to be 
frankly a disciple of Mr. Charles Shannon, exhibits a 
graceful silverpoint which demonstrates sound under- 
standing of the arts-of omission and reticence ; and there 
is ability in some of the etchings of Mr. Francis Dodd, 
a noteworthy sample of his skill being a portrait of a 
man who holds a violin, and who—it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to believe—is just about to draw 
his bow across the strings. 

To speak in conclusion of the sculpture, it comprehends 
a number of good things by Mr. H. S. Gamley—a young 
Scotsman who has made great progress during recent 
years ; while an item of rare promise is Mr. Hubert 
Paton’s plaster relief, S/eep, a work which has a distinct 
fragrance of that idealization permeates the 
sculpture of ancient Greece. 
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The National Portrait Gallery copy of this picture is labelled ‘* School of Holbein.” 


THE rape of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa has deprived the 
Louvre of one of its greatest treasures ; 
the priceless sculpture, the gems, and 
other objects of art, which are housed 


yet, setting aside 


“The Louvre” 


“Y a G. in the former palace of the French 
Ae y ay 4 kings, and taking only the pictures 

aurice rock- into account, one would hesitate to 
well, Edited by 


allot to this work the pride of place 
which has been popularly accorded 
it. There are masterpieces still left 
in the Louvre possessed of special 
excellencies which, from an artistic standpoint, render 
them no less precious than the missing picture. One 
need scarcely go to Paris to reassure one’s self on this 
point, when colour reproductions of the high quality as 
those illustrating the recently published volume on 7%e 
Louvre by Messrs. Paul G. Konody and Maurice W. 
Brockwell are to be obtained in England. These are 
good enough to recall the originals vividly to one’s 
recollection—good enough, even, in an imperfect fashion 
to serve as some sort of substitute for them. The plate 
Mona Lisa is an instance in point; if the 


T. Leman Hare 
G2. Gs E, C, 
Jack, £1 Is. net) 


of the missing 
original be lost to posterity for ever, this reproduction, 
though it fails to record the full glory of Leonardo’s 
masterpiece, will at least convey enough of its haunting 
melody of colour and wondrous fascination to show the 
coming generation that their fathers were not unduly 
lavish in their eulogies of the picture. There are twenty- 
nine other plates in the volume, a goodly company 
whose selection and manner of reproduction generally 
bear high testimony to the discrimination and taste of 
the general editor of the work, Mr. T. Leman Hare. 
The subjects chosen are practically all master-works by 
master-painters, and, having regard to the necessity of 
representing each of the important schools, and not 
devoting an undue proportion to the pictures of any 
particular artist, the selection could hardly be bettered. 
It is not always, however, that the finest pictures reproduce 
the best. The plate of Titian’s Z7/ombment conveys the 
effect of the original but inadequately, and the translation 
of Chardin’s Grace before Meat is deficient in quality and 


depth. On the other hand, the works of the primitives 
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nearly all come out excellently, and the reproductions 
of La Source by Ingres, The Lace Maker by Jan Vermeer 
van Delft, Zhe Portrait of a Lady by Hans Memlinc, 
and others too numerous to specify, reach an excep- 
tionally high standard. 

Though the illustrations to the volume have been first 
mentioned, the letterpress will undoubtedly make the 
more powerful appeal to the serious student. The 
collection at the Louvre is so large, so varied in its 
interests, and, it must be added, so mixed in quality, that 
the task of intelligently appreciating it is beyond the 
powers of an ordinary visitor, helped only by the official 
guide. The latter, like most publications of its kind, 
often lends the weight of its authority to attributions 
disproved by modern scientific criticism ; it, moreover, 
fails to discriminate between the autographic works of 
masters and studio productions wrought largely by their 
pupils. Messrs. Konody and Brockwell’s treatment of 
these questions shows both a comprehensive knowledge 
of the latest results of critical research, and sound and 
independent judgment on the part of the 
themselves. Their book is undoubtedly the most 
trustworthy appraisement of the pictorial contents of the 
Louvre which has appeared; while the introductory 
remarks to the various schools represented and the 
individual characteristics of their masters make it an 
admirable guide to the study of European painting. The 
collection at the Louvre is indeed the most comprehensive 
of any of the great national galleries, with the possible 
exception of our own, and that it surpasses in its almost 
prodigal abundance of examples by certain of the greater 
masters. The bulk of the treasures were gathered 
together by the French monarchs, who, from the time of 
Francois I., were prolific and often highly discriminating 
collectors. To the last-named king the Louvre owes 
its possession of five of the ten existing pictures which, 
with more or less certainty, are ascribed to the hand of 
Leonardo da Vinci; he also dowered it witha fine Andrea 
del Sarto, several large reputed Raphaels, and a number 
of examples of the Italian and Flemish schools. Marie 
de Médicis, the Queen of Henry IV., was the patron of 
Rubens, and it is largely owing to her purchases that the 
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Louvre now houses a more varied and comprehensive 
selection of this master’s works than can be seen 
anywhere else under a single roof. The dispersal of 
the collection of Charles I. by the Commonwealth led 
to the addition of some of the world’s greatest master- 
pieces to the French royal collection. From this source 
came Van Dyck’s magnificent equestrian portrait of the 
ill-fated monarch with the Marquess ot Hamilton in 
attendance; Titian’s 
Entombment, pur- 
chased for the ridicu- 
lously small sum of 
£128; Giorgione’s 
Pastoral Symphony ; 
and Raphael’s portrait 
of Baldassare Castige 
onews WO Uds Xo. 
made large but not 
judicious additions to 
the royal collection ; 
and Louis XV., though 
he shamefully 
neglected it, added 
three hundred pic- 
Many of its 
most important ex- 
amples of the Dutch 
school were acquired 
by Louis XV. Napo- 
leon plundered the 
Continental galleries 
for its benefit, and 
though the bulk of the 
works so acquired had 
to be returned, numer- 
ous fine examples of 
the primitive Italian 
schools were left, their 
rightful possessors not 
thinking them worth 
the expense of moving. 
Since then the gallery 
has been largely enriched by private donations and be- 
quests and purchases made from the public funds, until 
now it contains an adequate, and in many instances a 


tures. 


HOLBEIN’S ‘‘ ERASMUS”’ 


(FROM “‘ 
BY L. DE BOISBAUDRAN 


magnificent, representation of all the chief Continental 
schools, though not of the English. The British section 
at the Louvre is weaker—infinitely weaker—than even 
the French section at the National Gallery. As Messrs. 
Konody and Brockwell justly point out, of the meagre 
two-score or so of pictures ascribed to British masters, 
scarcely half a dozen justify the appellations they bear. 
It is a curious anomaly that two close neighbours, 
whose arts have acted and re-acted on each other, and 
whose destinies have been linked together through a 
long course of centuries, should each have such a poor 
representation of the other’s work. One wonders 
by a judicious exchange of some of each gallery’s 
superfluities a rectification might not be made. We 
could part with a representative Turner or two, and 


if 
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probably single examples of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Constable, without unduly missing them, and the 
French, from their over-abundant representation of some 
of their masters, could afford to offer us at least their 
equivalent. 


Mr. T. WERNER LAURIE has initiated a new series 
of handbooks on “ House Decoration” with a volume 
on Ceilings and their 


“ Ceilings and 
their Decorations” 
By Guy Cadogan 
Rothery 

‘* House Decora- 
tion Series” 

(T. W. Werner 
Laurie, 6s, net) 


Decorations from the 
pen of Mr. Guy Cado- 
gan Rothery. The 
quality of this work 
argues well for the 
success of the series. 
The author has pro- 
duced a well-written, 
instructive and _ inter- 
esting monograph, 
which, without going 
too deeply into the 
subject, gives an ade- 
quate account of its 
artistic and archzo- 
logical aspects. He 
traces the development 
of the ceiling from the 
period of primitive 
men, through the 
glories of the Gothic 
PICTURE IN THE LOUVRE and Renaissance 
epochs up to the 
present day, when, it 
must be confessed, the blank ugliness which characterised 
the ceilings of the last half of the nineteenth century 
is still unduly prevalent. 
excusable, 


To a certain degree this is 
The opaque, smoke-laden atmosphere of 
our great urban centres makes the interior lighting or 
our modern buildings a problem of greater difficulty 
than was presented to the architects who flourished 
before.the age of machinery. Our present-day men 
too often solve it by employing ceilings as light 
reflectors, covering their surface with whitewash and 
discarding all but a minimum of ornamentation in 
order not to interfere with their utility for this purpose. 
The abatement of the smoke nuisance and the substitu- 
tion of electricity for gas is, however, largely obviating 
the necessity of these plain white surfaces, which, 
while they reflect light, are easily renovated, and do 
not offer any interspaces for the lodgment of dust and 
grime, are yet unsightly in their bareness, and harmonize 
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with few schemes of interior decoration. The revival 
of modern taste promises to remedy this state of affairs, 
and in the near future we may hope to see ceilings 
beautified by the combined labours of architect, 
sculptor, and painter, as in the examples illustrated 
and described in Mr. Rothery’s admirable handbook. 


THE general principles of art-teaching are touched 
upon in Sir William 
Richmond’s able lec- 


“Universities and 
Art Teaching.” By 
Sir W. B. Richmond 
(Henry Froude, ts.) 
“Training of the 
Memory in Art” 
By Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran, translated 
by L. D. Luard 
(Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. 6s. net) 


ture, delivered at Arm- 
strong College, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and 
now published in pam- 
phlet form; while Mr. 
L. D. Luard’s trans- 
lation of the Training 
of the Memory in Art, 
by the late M. Lecog 
de Boisbaudran, is 
more concerned with 
the actual details of the 
master’s work; never- 
theless, there are inter- 
esting points of agree- 
ment and conflict in 
the ideas enunciated 
in the two books. Sir 
William is not so much 
concerned in preserv- 
ing the individuality of 
the student as in edu- 
cating and cultivating 
his perception of true beauty, while M. Lecoq was so 
anxious to keep the artist’s individual feeling pure and 
unspoiled, that he would never show his pupils specimens 
of his own work lest they should be unduly influenced 
by it. Much can be urged in favour of both views, for 
though the ways diverge, they are but varying routes to 
the same goal, the attainment by the artist of the most 
full and perfect expression in the medium through which 
he exercises his gifts. Sir William’s remarks on the unity 
of the arts, on their general relations to science, and the 
necessary combination of beauty with utility, are ones with 
which every art worker will coincide. Nor is anyone 
likely to disagree with his dictum that no student should 
make designs to be executed in particular materials un- 
less he has practical acquaintance in the working of those 
materials, and so realises their limitations and possibilities. 
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MEMORY DRAWING FROM HOLBEIN’S 
TRAINING OF THE MEMORY IN ART”’ 


Or 


Mr. Luard’s translation is in reality not of one work 
by M. de Boisbaudran, but of three separate ones, viz. 
the Training of the Memory in Art, A Survey of Art 
Teaching, and Letters to a Young Professor, the last- 
named being a summary of the author’s own method 
of teaching drawing and painting. M. de Boisbaudran 
commenced his career as a teacher three-quarters of a 
century ago, and many of his ideas have already been 
generally adopted ; yet 
a clear comprehension 
of his methods will be 
of great advantage to 
both masters and 
scholars. His system 
of memory training is 
one which should be 
utilized in the teaching 
of every student—not 
of art only, but for all 
vocations where it is 
useful for the workers 
to retain an accurate 
recollection of the per- 
sons, scenes, or objects 
they encounter. By 
help of the training 
most extraordinary 
results were attained 
by M. de Boisbaud- 
ran’s pupils, among 
whom were numbered 
such distinguished and 
individual artists as 
Cazin, Fantin-Latour, 
Legros, Lhermitte, 
Rodin, and others, 
whose careers are a 
striking proof of the 
efficacy of his methods. 
The most salient 
quality of these was 
their thoroughness. It 
was the aim of M. de 
Boisbaudran to give 
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his pupils a perfect command over their hands, eyes, 
and memories, so that they should enter the arena of 
art perfectly equipped to give expression to their own 
individuality; and his system may be as advisedly 
followed by the students of to-day as by his own pupils. 
The translation is prefaced by an introduction by 
Professor Selwyn Image, but this, though written in 
admirable taste, is hardly necessary, for the utility ot 
Mr. Luard’s work must be apparent to everyone who 
glances through its pages. 


“« The Renaissance of the Nineties.”” By W. G. Blaikie 
Murdoch. (Alexander Moring, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net) 

Mr. W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH possesses the gift, 
rare among critics, of so investing himself with the spirit 
of those of whom he writes that their voices seem to 
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speak to us through his pen. In The Renaissance of 
the Nineties this quality reveals itself in every phrase. 
The little volume in feeling and treatment is an after- 
math of the movement—a movement which was in the 
direction of recording emotion rather than incident, of 
picturing contemporary life rather than that of past 
epochs—yet picturing with a feeling for the exquisite in 
form and expression that seemed to belong to a more 
leisured and less robust age. Not everyone whose 
work with pen and pencil achieved distinction during 
the nineties belonged to the movement; it remained 
apart from the main stream of art and literature, though 
influenced by it and greatly influencing it, and moving 
much in the same direction. The guiding spirits of it 
were the coterie who contributed to 7ze Yellow Book, 
The Savoy, The Dome, and The Pageant, a select 
company, numbering among them many original minds. 
All possessed talent, some genius of a high order; and 
one, at least—Aubrey Beardsley—has left his impress 
permanently on the world’s art; one hardly likes to say 
on English art, for he, like the others, had “no special 
feeling for nationality. Few of the little coterie were 
possessed of robust physical strength ; this lack revealed 
itself in their work, conceived on a small scale, exquisite 
in its way, but morbid and pessimistic in its tendencies. 
Such as it was, it formed the swan-song of the Victorian 
era, a requiem of the high hopes and aspirations with 
which it had opened, many of which had failed to fructify, 
while the fruit of others had been as apples of Sodom, 
beautiful to behold, but bitter to the taste. Mr. Blaikie 
Murdoch’s little volume is an interesting record of the 
movement, clothed in beautiful diction and worth 
reading, both as a fine example of modern English 
prose and a sound piece of appreciative criticism. 


THE application of a universal system of philosophy 
to art would seem to be an almost impossible feat, so 
few—so very few—of the principles 


“Ni 
ietzsche and . . 
gacne underlying art being of general ap- 


aie lication, and so greatly are they 
By Anthony anit oes Ae ‘4 aks 

Ae modified by the influence of time 
M. Ludovici 


and place, of temperament and 
experience. Mr. Anthony M. Ludo- 
vici has, however, made the en- 
deavour—not, indeed, by evolving a philosophy of his 


(Constable & Co. 
4s. 6d, net) 


own, but by giving us a summary of Nietzsche’s general 
doctrines on art, and applying their leading principles 
to the works of several of the principal schools, more 
especially to that of ancient Egypt. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Mr. Ludovici has performed his task 
with conspicuous ability. He is deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Nietzsche’s philosophy, and is as capable as 


anyone to expound it to English readers. It is the 
philosophy itself that one would question—a philosophy 
whose leading idea is the subordination of the great 
mass of mankind to a few superior individuals. The 
latter are “ Higher Men,” above all orthodox codes of 
morality and law—the ruling caste whom the common 
herd should follow with blind and implicit obedience. 
The Higher Men are alone qualified to produce great 
art—Ruler Art as Nietzsche terms it. “Ruler Art... 
can be the flower and product only of an aristocratic 
society, which in its traditions and active life has 
observed, and continues to observe, the three aristocra- 
tic principles—culture, selection, and simplicity ;” its 
mission is not to reproduce nature, but to interpret it, 
to evolve order and simplicity out of natural chaos, 
and to create beauty by the embellishment and trans- 
figuration of the objects depicted. ‘‘ Democratic art,” 
on the other hand, “is slavishly dependent upon en- 
vironment for its existence, and on that account either 
beneath reality (Incompetence), on a level with reality 
(Realism), or fantastically different from reality (Roman- 
ticism). The former art is exemplified in the produc- 
tions of ancient Egypt, the latter in those of England 
of to-day.” ‘‘ Ruler Art, or the Art of inner riches” may 
be identified with the function of giving; it is dependent 
upon four conditions ‘‘ which are quite inseparable from 
an aristocratic society,” viz., “‘(1) long tradition under 
the sway of noble and inviolable values, resulting in an 
accumulation of will power and a superabundance of 
good spirits; (2) leisure which allows of meditation; 
(3) the disbelief in freedom for freedom’s sake, without 
a purpose or without an aim; and (4) an order of rank 
according to which each is given a place in keeping with 
his value, and authority and reverence are upheld.” 
Unfortunately Mr. Ludovici makes no attempt to prove 
the truth of Neitzsche’s system of philosophy from the 
experiences of history. As far as they can be cited, 
they would seem to show that art, so far from being the 
product of “long tradition” and “leisure,” originates 
only after periods of unrest and tumult when men’s 
thoughts are ina state of flux ready to flow out of the 
old moulds and assume forms which are new and strange. 
Greek and Italian art were begotten amidst the strife 
of perpetually warring democracies, and both died out 
with the last expiring embers of freedom. Dutch and 
English art came into being after the stress of long 
continued wars. Neitzsche’s philosophy, if logically put 
into practice, would result in the repetition of the age of 
Louis XIV. rather than that of “ Pericles.” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Ludovici’s work is a most valuable one, if only to 
convey to English readers an idea of one of the most 
powerful influences in the moulding of modern Germany. 
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Enquiries should be made upon the coupon which will be found in the advertisement pages. While 
Owing to Our enormous correspondence and the fact that every number of THE ConNoISSEUR MAGAZINE is 
printed a month in advance, it is impossible for us to guarantee in every case a prompt reply in these columns 
an immediate reply will be sent by post to all readers who desire it, upon payment of a nominal fee. Expert 
opinions and valuations can be supplied when objects are sent to our offices for inspection, and, where 
necessary, arrangements can be made for an expert to examine single objects and collections in the country 
and give advice, the fee in all cases to be arranged beforehand. Objects sent to us may be insured whilst 
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Notice 


All communications and goods should be addressed to the 


“Manager of Enquiry Dept., THz ConnoissEuUR MAGaziNE, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


“* Seringapatam.’’ — A4,457 (Woking).—The value ot 
the three plates of the Conguwest of Seringapatam, if printed in 
colours, is about £5. If the print is only hand coloured, the 
value is £2. . 

Books.—A4,492 (Rawtenstall).—Neither the book on Ca/tle 
nor the other work you describe is of any interest to a collector. 

** Fox Hunting.’’—A4,493 (Ambleside).—Your set of four 
coloured Sforting Prints, alter J. F. Herring, senr., is worth 
45 or £6, not including the value of the frames. 

Books. —A4,499 (Taunton).—(1) The first book you mention 
is generally known as Zzkon Baziitke. It was very popular at 
the time, and there were sixty different issues between 1645 
and 1649. Unless the binding is very fine, the value of your 
copy is not more than £1. The value of Butler’s Hudzbras 
depends on the date. If imperfect, it is probably worth only a 
few shillings. 

Token.—A4,505 (Herne Hill).—We fear we cannot say the 
value of the token without seeing it. We should advise you to 
send it to us for expert opinion, as it 1s probably of value. 

Old Jug.—A4,522 (Bedford).—From the description we 
should say that the jug is a specimen of the stoneware generally, 
but incorrectly, called Gres de Flandres (and in Germany 
Steingut), made at Greuzhausen, near Coblenz. The date 
makes it an interesting piece, though by no means rare. As it 
is broken, the value has much depreciated, but we should say it 
is worth about 35s. 

Books.—<A4,524 (Brigg).—The date of your edition of 
Ai sop’s Fables is 1668, not 1568. The value would be 
from 30s. to 42, according to binding. The value of the 
Homer, dated 1669, is £I or so. 

Chelsea Dishes.—A4,528 (‘‘Jay,” Belfast).—(1) The 
Chelsea leaf-shaped dishes shown in the photograph should be 
worth about six guineas the pair. (2) From the photograph we 
should say the Davenport plates are perhaps 50 or 60 years old. 
Dayenport china is not very greatly sought after by collectors 
now, but it is rising in estimation. The plates are worth about 
a guinea each, but if you possess a complete service with stands 
and dishes, the pieces may average rather more than a guinea 
apiece. (3) We can hardly tell whether the plate is Leeds or 
not without seeing it. Presuming it is, it should be worth 
about 25s. 

Baxter Prints.—A4,529 (Gunthorpe).—(1) So Wece on 
mount is worth about £1, without mount 10s. (2) Rev. John 
Williams. We cannot tell you the value without further 
particulars. There are as many as eight varieties of portraits 
and three prints, by Baxter, showing incidents in his missionary 
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career. (3) ev, Robert Moffat. There are three distinct 
varieties of this print, and the values range from £1 to £2. 

Marine Painter. —A4,534 (Stowmarket).—John Thomas 
Serres was the son of Dominique Serres, marine painter to 
George III., and was born in 1759. He was a drawing master 
at the Naval School at Chelsea, and later in life published a 
handbook for marine painters. A number of prints of his works 
have been reproduced. He died in 1825. 

Silver Spoons.—A4,537 (Neath).—We cannot say what 
your spoons would realize without further particulars. Their 
value would depend upon whether they were in complete sets 
or only odd ones, and also on the marks. You do not say if 
they are table spoons or tea spoons. 

Ashburton’s History. —A4,541 (Darlington). — 4sh- 
burtows History of England to 1793, which you describe, has 
practically no commercial value whatever. 

‘* Secret History of the Court of Europe.’’—A4,546 
(Deal).—A copy of this work, if of the original issue, may 
realize £2 or £3. There is a reprint published at 6d., and it is 
more than probable the book you possess is this, which, of 
course, is of no value. 

Pictures on Glass.—A4,547 (Wandsworth).—The two 
glass pictures, being Scriptural subjects, would not realize more 
than 5s. to 7s. 6d. each. There is only a demand for glass 
pictures of fancy subjects, some of which are worth #5 or more. 

Hogarth Prints.—A4,549 (Rugby).—Though many of 
these prints were at one time of considerable value, the demand 
is now so limited that only the finest impressions are of any 
value from the collector’s point of view. Your set of six, if 
ordinary impressions, is not worth more than Ios. or 15s.; such 
sets frequently sell for about £1 framed. The other set is of 
similar value. 

Farthing.—A4,572 (‘‘R.S.,°’ Lewisham).—We should say 
the date of your farthing is 1834, of the reign of William IV. 
It would be of no value. 

Tumbler and Saucer. —A4,573(Napier, N.Z.).—(1) From 
the photograph, the tumbler appears to be German work of the 
eighteenth century, and although not a common specimen, it is 
not of much value, perhaps only a few shillings. (2) The 
tracing of marks on the saucer is not very clear, but is sufficient 
to show that the characters read ‘‘ Tai-Tsing-Kea-King-Nien- 
Tchi,” showing the saucer to be of the period 1796-1821. 
This date is rather too late for its productions to be much 
esteemed by collectors. An odd saucer is not very saleable, 
but if the finish is very fine, as described, it may be worth 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


LG HE CONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE has a Genealogical and 
Heraldic Department under the direction of a well-known 
genealogical writer. Fees will be quoted on application 


to the Heraldic Manager, 95, ‘Temple Chambers, E.C. 


|The idea that inquiry into one’s family history is an idle pursuit, 
tending to foster pride, has passed away, and it is now thought that a study 
of ancestry may prove helpful, and give practical lessons in many ways. ‘This 
being so, an account of the various materials from which a genealogist traces 
pedigrees may be_of some interest. After Wills and Parish Registers, by far 
and away the most important are Chancery Proceedings, for the records of 
this Court are a veritable gold-mine to the genealogist. Of these documents 
it has been said that they record not only the names and descriptions, 
relationships and descents of the parties concerned, but their very words. 
These records commence in 1377, and continue to the present time. It may 
be imagined that only descents of the well-to-do can be obtained from these 
pleadings, but this was not so; and it has been laid down that any family 
who ever owned an acre of land must have had a Chancery suit at some 
time or the other.| 
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most favourable terms 


Accumulated Funds : / £20,000,000 
Annual Revenue . . 2,250,000 
Claims Paid .. 37,000,000 


SUMMARY OF FEATURES. 


All Profits belong to Policyholders. 
Large and Steady Compound Bonuses. 


Easy Conditions of Assurance. 


Liberal Surrender and Loan Values. 
Strong Reserves and Moderate Expenses. 


Policies issued for Children, Educational Purposes, 
Business Requirements, Marriage Settlements, 
Dependants, Old Age, Death Duties. 
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SALEor ANTIQUES 


E have pleasure in calling the attention of 

Collectors and Connoisseurs to the wonderful 
collection of Antiques now on view in our Antique 
Galleries, and invite Colonial, American, and 
other visitors to view this unique exhibition 
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Old 
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Old Glass 


Old 
Samplers 


STUART CASKET 


Temp. Charles II.—With raised figure of Princess on lid, encircled with 
bower of vine leaves and fruit in high relief. Figures of King, Queen 
with attendants, on doors; lined old rose silk and velvet, original bottles, 
many secret drawers. Size, 12 inches by 10 inches by 7 inches high. 
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BUDDHA. Woop CARVING. 


KAMAKURA PERIOD. 


Cordially invite Connoisseurs 

and Collectors to inspect 

their extensive and valuable 
collections of 


ANTIQUE CHINESE 
Potteries, Porcelain, 
Paintings, Bronzes, 


: Ivory and Wood Carvings, 


Soo-chow Lacquers, 
Snuff Bottles, 
Jades, Crystals, Agate 
and Hard Stones, and 


Rugs, &c. 
And 
JAPANESE 


Lacquers, Netsukes, 
Inro, Tsuba, Kozuka, 
Bronzes, Carvings in 
Wood and Ivory, 
Painted Screens, 
Kakemono, 
and Colour Prints, &c. 


